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A DEFENSE OF THE NON-VOTER 


CLYDE EAGLETON 
New York University 


ANY attacks are being directed nowadays against the 

American voter—a most reprehensible person, if one 
believes these critics, whose negligence is plunging democracy 
to ruin. At Albany a bill has been introduced imposing a fine 
upon all non-voters. The revered Elihu Root, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, and others have emphasized the 
citizen’s duty at the polls. And Mr. James Beck has gone so 
far as to compare the non-voter to the traitorous Man Without 
A Country, who damned his own fatherland. 

Certainly statistics are sufficiently impressive to cause some 
reflection. It has been pointed out that in the last fifty years the 
percentage of the American electorate actually voting has di- 
minished from 80 to 50; and it fell to 38 in the elections of 1922. 
At the same time, in England today, the voting percentage is 
80, in Germany, 89, and in France around 70. We rank, in 
this percentage, along with the illiterate Caribbean states. And 
when to this statement is added the significant claim of the 
ward boss, that he can count upon 85% of those who do vote 
to cast their votes as the party organization directs, it is a fair 
conclusion that the American voter is displaying but little of 
that intelligent judgment to be exercised at the polling-place 
upon which democracy is said to be founded. This, of course, 
is contrary to present democratic principles, as taught in citizen- 
ship courses and expounded from the Chautauqua platform. 
Unless each citizen thinks out for himself all the problems of 
government, and contributes his voice to the majority which in- 
structs the legislators as to the best solution of these problems, 
the democratic system of which he is the foundation, cannot 
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function properly. If he performs this duty conscientiously, 
all will go well with the Ship of State; if he fails, it is sure to 
founder. 

But is this, after all, true? or rather, is it possible? Would 
it serve any good purpose to compel the citizen to vote? It 
would be confusion worse confounded. It is an utterly hope- 
less waste of time for the average citizen to attempt to form an 
individual judgment upon the various questions which confront 
him; and if, by superhuman efforts, he does succeed in giving 
answers to them all, his vote, under the present system, is of 
little or no avail in determining what the action of the govern- 
ment will be upon those issues. If his opinion counts at all, it 
will probably be because he has expressed it in some manner 
other than voting. 

Why, then, should he vote? 


I 


It must be recalled that life, and therefore government, is 
not nearly so simple a matter as it was in the days when our 
forefathers, freed from a monarchical form of government, 
made their proud way to the voting places, there to lay the 
foundations for the greatest democracy in history. The needs 
of government were few, so that the Supreme Court could run 
for several years with no cases upon its docket, and newspa- 
pers could print the oratorical efforts upon the floor of Con- 
gress and feel confident that they had reported the full legis- 
lative activity of the nation. But now the Supreme Court is 
several years behind in its efforts to hold the various parts of 
the governmental machinery within their constitutional bound- 
aries, and to give constitutional protection to the individual; 
while the newspapers, despairing of discovering, much less of 
reporting, the obscure and multifold activities of Congress, con- 
tent themselves with the conjectures of expert writers as to 
what is actually happening, or perhaps supply for our occa- 
sional delectation an especially luscious bit of governmental 
scandal. And in the meantime, department after department 
and bureau after bureau has been created, to care for interests 
the most of which the makers of the Constitution never heard 
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of ; and statutes pour from the legislative mills in such unceas- 
ing flood that it becomes no more than a vain hope for the citi- 
zen to know the laws under which he lives. He can only flounder 
about helplessly, wondering whether the Board of Estimate or 
the Transit Commission should be blamed for the subway im- 
passe, or whether the exclusion of certain aliens as undesirable 
really represents the will of the people. And even more des- 
pairingly, he wonders what he could do about it if he did know! 

It all results inevitably from the complexity and the inter- 
dependence of a social and economic system developed within 
the last century—that is to say, since the Constitution was 
made. The citizen who favored the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion had no idea of the burden which was ultimately imposed 
upon his great-grandchildren. His life was simple, and 
government played but a small part in it. If he needed milk 
for his baby, he had not to concern himself with the establish- 
ment of an Interstate Commerce Commission, which would 
insure its safe delivery, nor with a national or state or local 
health bureau which would guarantee it to be Grade A when 
delivered. He could go out into his back yard and extract it 
for himself, or run over to his neighbor and purchase a pail-full. 
If he attempted such courses today, he might be subject to a 
penalty for maintaining a cow upon his premises, or his neigh- 
bor might be arrested for selling milk without a license. And he 
has about as little chance of supplying himself with other needed 
articles. The very glass of water which he draws from his 
faucet represents, perhaps, hundreds of millions of dollars, a 
governmental bureau, and a large technical staff for mainte- 
nance. He must today depend upon persons not only in his 
immediate vicinity, but throughout the nation and the world, to 
supply him with his everyday needs; and to protect him, the gov- 
ernment has been forced to intervene more and more, to create 
vast organizations, to employ specialists to solve the problems 
therein arising, and to engage in international agreements and 
enterprises. 

It has been said that the discovery of the germ revolution- 
ized the science of government; and if this statement bears the 
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distinguishing features of hyperbole, it is nevertheless true that 
the discovery of how one’s own health might be affected 
by the personal hygiene of one’s neighbor constituted a pow- 
erful wedge through whose use the government has been able 
to force its way into the domain of personal liberty, and has 
come to regulate the most intimate details of one’s private life. 
Social measures of a thousand kinds have followed, until now 
one can not build a house or a factory, or carry on any sort of 
an undertaking, or even cross the street, without coming into 
contact with some department of governmental activities. Not 
even the inalienable right of the American citizen to expectorate 
where he pleases has been left to him! The average citizen 
does not pause to think of the source of any of the articles which 
he uses daily, much less of the governmental agencies which 
have made their use possible; yet he is expected to vote upon 
the intricate problems arising out of this complexity of life. It 
is a fascinating study, this great Juggernaut of modern civil- 
ization ; but our question here is, Where does it leave the voter? 


II 


In the first place, there is far too great a number of, and an 
ever-increasing difficulty in mastering the matters upon which 
the citizen must inform himself, if he is to perform the duties 
of his office with conscientious intelligence. The mere number 
of problems upon which he is supposed to reach a decision is 
appalling. In national affairs he can vote only for President, 
Vice-President and Congressmen; but in order to do this intel- 
ligently, under the American theory of representation, he must 
study questions involving almost every conceivable subject of 
human endeavor. For the Congressman, under this theory, is 
no more than a messenger-boy. He must vote, upon each bill as 
it comes up, as his constituency directs—which, of course, im- 
plies an ability upon the part of his constituency to direct him, 
and machinery for the expression of their desires. But in each 
term of Congress something like twenty-five thousand bills are 
introduced. It is worse in state government. In the last legis- 
lative year, thirteen thousand statutes were actually passed and 
inscribed upon the books of the states; and this does not take 
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into account those which were proposed—over three thousand 
in New Yorkalone. Upon each of these the voter is—in theory, 
at least!—presumed to have instructed his legislators. Cer- 
tainly he should have voted directly upon constitutional (state) 
amendments ; and the increasing distrust of legislatures has led 
to hypertrophied constitutions full of details which the citizens 
dare not trust to their representatives. The constitution of 
Oklahoma contains over fifty thousand words, a fair-sized 
book, whereas the national Constitution requires only eighteen 
pages. So weary have voters become of this load that states 
have adopted special devices to compel their attention to con- 
stitutional amendments; but when one state forbade the pro- 
posal of new amendments until a certain percentage of votes 
should have been cast upon pending amendments, it was some 
fifty years before any change in the constitution of that state 
could be had! 

Aside from the mere overwhelming number of matters upon 
which the voter must decide, the problems have themselves be- 
come so technical that only a trained specialist is competent, in 
each case, to render a fair decision. The average citizen must 
know economics, and decide what is the best fate for Muscle 
Shoals, and whether a protective tariff on cotton is desirable; 
he must be acquainted with high finance, and instruct his repre- 
sentative upon the income tax; he must estimate the possibility 
of maintaining a five-cent subway fare, and calculate the roads 
upon which county bonds may most profitably be expended ; he 
must understand the intricacies of international relationships, 
and determine whether to spend the national money upon sub- 
marines or warships or aeroplanes, or upon a World Court and 
a League of Nations. He should be able to pass judgment 
upon such abstractions as the doctrine of sovereignty, theo- 
ries of socialism as against individualism, or federalism against 
states’ rights ; upon the more concrete questions of immigration, 
labor, farm relief, and an interminable list of others, upon any 
one of which a political scientist would habitually spend a life- 
time of study. Yet to the illiterate Italian laborer of the East, 
or to the irresponsible Negro of the South, is entrusted the de- 
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termination of problems which call for the best of technical 
training. What can they know—what, for that matter, does 
the average intelligent voter know?—of cycles of prosperity, 
or the causes of panics? Nothing, one may be sure; but if 
times are prosperous they vote confidently for the return of the 
current administration; and if money is scarce, they vote as 
confidently for the opposite party! 

The burden of the voter is more directly in evidence in the 
number of persons for whom he must vote. Ballots sometimes 
contain several hundred names, in addition to constitutional 
amendments. It is manifestly impossible for the voter to be- 
come acquainted with more than a very few of those for whom 
he votes. And how, for that matter, is he to know who is prop- 
erly equipped to become an efficient State Superintendent of 
Education, or a good County Judge? The greatest absurdity 
in American government today is the popular conviction that 
capable and responsible officials are to be obtained only through 
the elective process. There is no Republican or Democratic cri- 
terion for passing upon the qualifications of a tax collector ; and 
yet most officials are chosen upon a party basis. A voter would 
probably consider himself incompetent to pass upon the qualifi- 
cations of an electrical engineer for any ordinary purpose; yet 
Steinmetz, the electrical wizard, was defeated for the office of 
State Engineer in New York because of his Socialist tenden- 
cies! It is as absurd to think of the voter as capable of judging 
whether a man has the technical training necessary for a Su- 
preme Court Judge, or to handle the records in a County Clerk’s 
office. 

If it be argued that the people have an innate ability to judge 
of the honesty and character of a candidate, it still remains to be 
discovered how they are to become sufficiently acquainted with 
the personal characteristics of the hundreds of persons whose 
names appear upon the ballots. What opportunity have they for 
reaching a fair and unbiased opinion, either upon candidates or 
upon issues? Without taking into account that we have not in 
this country learned to administer government upon a basis of 
efficiency apart from sentiment and passion and prejudice, it 
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would be difficult for the most cool and detached intellect to 
make a fair judgment upon the basis of the information put 
before the voter. Certainly the material supplied by his party, 
or by propagandist institutions concerned with the questions, 
will not be urtbiased; and he can hope for little better from his 
newspapers. If they do not frankly represent a party, they at 
least have their own well-fixed viewpoints. The paraphernalia 
of research is manifestly useless to the voter. 

The question can not be resolved by deciding to vote ex- 
clusively for men or exclusively for measures: there are too 
many of either, and they are too far distant from the voter. It 
is quite impossible in most elections for the conscientious voter 
to go home from the polls, after having surveyed the long list 
of names before him, with his conscience clear in the belief that 
he has voted intelligently for every office. He is forced either 
to vote the straight party ticket, or else to leave many names 
unmarked. And if this be true, of what possible value could it 
be to compel him to vote, or even to place the names before him? 
He is expected to vote for a candidate not only upon the basis of 
acquaintance with his personal worth, but also on the expecta- 
tion that when elected the candidate will represent his views. 
What possible views can he have as to how the books in the 
County Treasurer’s office should be kept? Just how he is to 
instruct his representative upon problems which arise after 
election day, is not clear ; but it is sufficiently clear that the aver- 
age voter is not prepared to give instructions as to the best 
means of raising the national revenue, or of solviug the coal- 
mining problem, or of supplying adequate transportation facili- 
ties in New York City. Perhaps it is his duty, as a patriotic 
citizen, to puzzle all such things out carefully; but if you tell 
him so, he will reply that he has a living to make. It is well 
enough to say that the success of democracy depends upon an 
educated electorate; but what is asked of the modern voter, 
absorbed as he is in the intricate struggle for existence—which 
must come first—is a physical and a mental impossibility. 
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III 


But grant that the citizen is able to reach an intelligent de- 
cision, through some inconceivable educative process, and suc- 
ceeds in conveying his will to his agent through his vote or in 
some other manner—of what use is it for him to do so in our 
present system? Democracy, if it means anything at all, means 
the control of government by the people; and yet there is no 
means provided in the American machinery of government by 
which the people can express their wishes upon any one given 
national issue. The British have, even if they rarely use it, 
the opportunity of a general election upon a dissolution to ascer- 
tain exactly what the people wish on the point under debate; 
and other states use the referendum, or other devices. But we 
have no such opportunity—nothing except the national elec- 
tions, in which issues are so jumbled together that it is impos- 
sible to say what the vote means when applied to any one 
question. Consider, for example, the famous election of 1920. 
Anti-Wilson, anti-Lodge, anti-League, anti-prohibition, anti- 
woman suffrage, and a thousand other negative impulses were 
thrown together into an utterly inextricable tangle. To say 
that a Presidential election means a popular majority upon any 
one issue, is mechanically impossible. Not even a constitutional 
(national) amendment is submitted to the people, but to state 
legislatures whose members are elected upon quite irrelevant 
pledges. 

Nor is there adequate machinery through which the citizen 
may instruct his representative after he has taken up his office. 
The latter is at a loss, for he may not be able to discover until 
the next election day, and then too late, what his constituency 
desired. It is not sufficient to do as one Senator admitted doing 
—to pile up letters and telegrams for one side in one pile, and 
for the other side in another pile, and then vote for the tallest 
heap. Only those who have a special interest at heart, or 
propagandist organizations formed to overcome the inertia of 
the average voter, will make such an effort. The great major- 
ity of the people may be opposed, and awake to express their 
opposition too late. 
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And even if the President (or other official) should be able 
to detect a clear mandate for a certain policy, there can be no 
assurance, with our present intricate distribution of govern- 
mental powers, that the policy indicated could be put into effect, 
granted the best of intention upon his part. In one of the most 
recent textbooks upon American Government, Maxey remarks: 
The fact of the matter is that the American system is one of the most 
intricate and complex on earth; and it therefore requires a great deal 
more information and a great deal more mental effort to understand our 
system of government than almost any other. Compared to the intricate 
and highly involved scheme which we have in this country, the govern- 
ments of such countries as Great Britain, France and Italy are simplicity 
exemplified.? 

The federal distribution of powers, and the principles of separa- 
tion of powers, checks and balances, and judicial interpretation, 
provide ample opportunity for friction and deadlock; and in the 
process the voter loses track. The result is that if the will of 
the voter, initiated as a bill in Congress, successfully passes 
through the labyrinth of committees, bicameral action, and 
archaic rules of Senatorial procedure, and does not come out a 
monstrous malformation of amendments and reservations, it 
may still be killed by the President’s veto, or by the decision of 
the Supreme Court. Even if the voter does not succeed in put- 
ting into Congress a majority of opposite party to the Presi- 
dent, with resultant deadlock, there can be no certainty that the 
two will work together. Mr. Bliven has pointed out that with 
an overwhelming majority in favor of Mr. Coolidge, the chief 
measures which he advocated have nevertheless been defeated. 
If the party, imposing a collective responsibility, is to be the 
answer to our problem, it must surely devise more effective 
machinery for harmonious action than this; and even more. 
surely it must be brought under responsive control. 

Why should one vote? The only reward for an honest 
attempt to vote intelligently is a vista of increasing trouble in 
the future, as the range of government widens; and there can 
be no assurance, as we are now organized, that the vote will be 
effective in the actual operation of the government. 

* The Problem of Government. 


l 
j 
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This does not necessarily mean that democracy, as a theory 
of government, is a failure, as is so frequently being said today ; 
but merely that the methods of American democracy are inade- 
quate to meet modern conditions. The fact must be recognized 
that many people do not vote ; and the fact may as well be recog- 
nized also that there is ample justification for their failure to 
vote. Even those who do vote are unable to do so intelligently ; 
and this is true of the best educated as well as the most illiterate. 
Pure democracy was long ago admitted to be impossible with 
the huge populations of our day; but representative democracy 
will prove equally as unworkable so long as it is taken to mean 
that voters must form and express opinions for the guidance of 
their representatives upon all matters now thrust upon them. 
The very existence of the principle of representation implies a 
devolution of authority from the people to their representatives. 
Our problem is in large part the degree of devolution which the 
people should admit. 

The answer is not to be found in coercive voting, nor in 
educating the people. The burden would be too great, under 
present conditions. We live in an age of increasing social and 
economic interdependence, in which the problems of govern- 
ment are more and more technical in character. They cannot 
be settled by the expressed whims of the people; they must be 
adjusted according to the laws of nature, interpreted and ap- 
plied by experts. Many years ago Carlyle wrote: 


Your ship cannot double Cape Horn by its excellent plans of voting. The 
ship may vote this and that, above decks and below, in the most harmoni- 
ous exquisitely constitutional manner : the ship, to get around Cape Horn, 
will find a set of conditions already voted for, and fixed with adamantine 
rigor by the ancient Elemental Powers, who are entirely careless how 
you vote. If you can, by voting or without voting, ascertain those con- 
ditions, and valiantly conform to them, you will get round the Cape; if 
you cannot, the ruffian Winds will blow you ever back again.1 


So long as technical problems are left to be solved by the voter, 
he must, if he is bound by any sense of patriotic duty, stagger 
along under an ever-growing political burden, overwhelmed as 
he may be by his economic situation. We struggle to equip the 
voter with the requisite education for the performance of these 


* Latter-Day Pamphlets, No. 1, “The Present Time”. 
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duties ; but as fast as we do, so fast is he loaded with new bur- 
dens. It is a hopeless race, a veritable Tantalus-task, in which 
the voter must always drag behind with lolling tongue. 

What, one may ask, is the purpose of the elective process? 
Why should a person desire to vote? Apparently, there are 
two objects in view: to choose men for office in whom you have 
confidence, and who will, you believe, represent your own views 
in office; and to hold them responsible by failing to elect them 
again, if they have not proven satisfactory in office. Both rest 
upon the conviction that the people are capable of choosing 
capable men for office, and of holding them responsible for 
properly supporting the views of the voter. This conviction, 
under present day circumstances, is a fallacy. The number of 
men and of issues has increased to such a degree that the voter 
can no longer keep track of them; and the organization of the 
government has become so complex that it is impossible to allo- 
cate responsibility. The President blames it on Congress; the 
Senate blames the House; the Congressmen pass responsi- 
bility to the Committee, and the Committee to the sub-commit- 
tee. The elective process, as now employed, has become un- 
workable. Nevertheless, it can not be discarded, if the people 
are to retain control. 

The first need of the people is a shorter ballot; and this 
means, of course, far more than a reduced printing bill. It 
signifies a revised theory of representation on the part of the 
American people, who at present distrust their representatives 
and are convinced that the voter must himslf oversee all the 
activities of the government. But this is no longer possible; 
and it is clear now that he must delegate some of his powers. 
Nine-tenths of the offices for which he now votes could be 
profitably removed from his control. By far the greater num- 
ber of these are petty administrative or judicial offices upon 
which he is not competent to make a decision, and which could 
be more efficiently filled by appointment upon merit, through 
civil service machinery or in other non-partisan manner. If he 
fears this as risky, he may be reminded of the half million and 
more now appointed, rather than elected, in the Federal Gov- 
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ernment, which is conceded to be more efficient than any other 
part of the American system. At any rate, the process of ap- 
pointment could scarcely be more disappointing in its results 
than the present process of election ; and the voter at least would 
be relieved. 

We have not yet learned to distinguish between politics and 
administration. Legislative and constitutional action should be 
concerned only with the formulation of general principles of 
public policy in accordance with the will of the people, leaving 
methods to be worked out by trained men, independent of party 
machinations ; and this is the more needed today when govern- 
mental action has become so specialized in nature that only ex- 
perts can handle a great part of it. As it is now, legislatures 
and constitutions are so overburdened with useless trivialities 
and complexities of procedure that important measures are 
passed by for lack of time. It is within the competence of the 
voter, for example, to determine whether as a matter of policy 
a five-cent subway fare should be maintained, even if from the 
city treasury ; but he is not capable of knowing whether the sub- 
ways may be properly operated for a nickel fare, or of knowing 
what is the best method of organizing and laying out the trans- 
portation routes. The election of judges, who should be ex- 
perts rather than demagogues, and the tying of their hands by 
legislative rules for judicial procedure, has made our judicial 
administration a laughing stock. 

The reduction of the number of elective offices to those of 
a policy-determining nature—say, the legislative body and the 
chief executive in each governmental unit—would not only re- 
lieve the voter of a great many decisions which he is incompe- 
tent to make, but would educate him, and would lead automatic- 
ally to further improvements in government. One of the chief 
defects in the American governmental system is its inability to 
attract the highest type of man into its service. At present, the 
tenure in office is too uncertain, dependent not upon merit but 
upon a demagogic ability to please a necessarily ignorant and 
uninterested constituency. A capable man can not therefore 
afford to choose government service as a career. If elective 
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positions were made fewer, their attraction and prestige would 
be greater in various ways. Officials hitherto dependent only 
upon the will of the people would now be made responsible to 
the fewer elected officials. The result would be not only in- 
creased power for the latter, but less friction, a more central- 
ized and efficient administration, and a better opportunity for 
them to work out their plans. Abler men would therefore be 
attracted to these offices, not only for the above reasons, but 
also because the electorate, having fewer offices to study, could 
take a greater and more intelligent interest in them. 

This means, of course, the concentration of greater power 
in the hands of fewer men, and raises the question of securing 
responsibility. It is a question which badly needs to be raised, 
for it reveals the defect in our system which is in greatest need 
of correction. Responsibility, the most essential element in 
democratic government, is at present impossible to locate. 
It is scattered out between the States and the Nation, between 
the President, the Courts and Congress; it is hidden away in 
caucuses and committee rooms and floor leaders; it can be 
traced down to political parties and ward bosses and lobbyists. 
And if the responsible person could be found, there would be no 
means of dealing with him, except through the failing system 
of perennial elections, or the awkward and practically useless 
weapon of impeachment. Except in appointive offices, nothing 
can be done to remedy mere inefficiency in office, or to prevent 
discretionary action contrary to the public will. The American 
people have recognized this, and have attempted to correct it by 
a wider extension of the direct control exercised by the elector- 
ate; but in so doing they have overburdened themselves. To- 
day, much greater efficiency and more responsibility is to be 
found in appointive than in elective offices. Instead of many 
offices separately responsible to the people, who would need to 
be Argus-eyed to watch over them all, it would be much simpler 
to have, as is done by the Federal Government, only two or 
three elected officials, with all administrative officials below 
answerable to them. 

No business corporation—and the American Government 
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should be regarded as one of the greatest upon earth—could 
live if organized in such haphazard fashion. The mighty mo- 
tive power of public opinion which is supposed to run the gov- 
ernment is dissipated to the four winds. But the prodigality 
of frontier days, when abundant resources were available and 
energy could be wasted, is no longer possible. Business organi- 
zation points the way ; and government becomes more and more 
a matter of business. The tendency everywhere is toward the 
concentration of power with corresponding responsibility. It 
is inevitable in government, as the cries of administrative tyr- 
anny occasionally to be heard in our country testify. To con- 
centrate political power in the hands of a few elected officials 
will concentrate the attention of the people upon these offices, 
and will interest them in the problem of securing responsibility. 
Advances in the science of government are most successfully 
made by slow evolution. Solvitur ambulando. Radical reor- 
ganization of the governmental system is impossible in the 
present state of public opinion, and in all probability would be 
dangerous. A few simple changes to relieve the present intol- 
erable situation of the voter would be the best guarantee of 
advance in the proper direction. 

Why prod the voter? If he were compelled to vote, the 
problem would not be solved—it would merely be intensified. 
What we need is to put his power to work in the machinery of 
government, instead of dissipating it uselessly, as we now do, 
in trivial and unimportant tasks. 


WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY ? 


KATHERINE GILBERT. 
Durham, N.C. 


O PRACTICAL common sense, philosophy dwells al- 

ways in a world apart, and fritters its energy on barren 
forms of thought and pointless definitions. There is a hu- 
morous Japanese painting called “The Sage in the Clouds”, 
which gives body and piquancy to the familiar notion. It 
represents a wizened but self-contained little old man floating 
comfortably on a soft white cloud far in the heavens while 
down a dizzying distance below a shipload of mortals founder 
on a stormy sea. The events and emotions of earth obviously 
count for nothing in the abstracted consciousness of the far- 
flying sage. His concern is with some passionless, ideal, upper 
ether. Men of letters as well as painters have picked up the 
popular opinion of philosophy and have made it more popular 
still with the help of rhyme or dramatic utterance. From our 
childhood days come singing down the verses about the queer 
“calm-minded men,” “sober and philosophic,” who 

could control 
The passions, vile or vain, 
Which often wreck the human soul. 

And in Two on a Tower, Hardy remarks that “there is nothing 
ominous in serene philosophy,” the implication being that there 
is nothing cheering or warming or colorful in it either. “What 
has all this to do with beef-steak ?” is the impatient reaction of 
the business man who mistakenly drifts into a university course 
in theoretical ethics. For the normal human being finds the 
philosopher cold and cloistered, and philosophy itself a “dance 
of bloodless categories.” And who can “cordialize with an 
ens rationis?” 

Now the authentic philosopher illustrates the justice of the 
popular ridicule by remaining inhumanly calm in its presence. 
He appreciates the truth in the picture of himself and enjoys 
its mockery. Indeed, after looking in the mirror he has often 
been so taken with his amusing image that he has joined in the 
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game and outjibed the jibers. When Meredith said that 
“philosopher and comic poet are of a cousinship in the eye they 
cast on life,” he undoubtedly hit it as far as the philosophical 
self-portrait is concerned. Of course philosophers are an- 
noyed with the blustering irrelevancy of a “sensible” Dr. John- 
son when he claims to refute the whole system of Berkeleyan 
Idealism and to prove the absolute existence of matter by 
“striking his foot with mighty force against a stone.” The 
Dr. Johnsons of the world must take their own medicine, and 
if they like to bluster about the absence of the problem of pota- 
toes in philosophical ethics, they must not suppose, if consistent, 
that kicking a stone touches the issues of Idealism. 

But, on the whole, the gentle philosopher perceives his own 
superficial grotesqueness. “Metaphysics,” says F. H. Brad- 
ley, “is the finding of bad reasons for what we believe upon 
instinct.” ‘Metaphysics,” says Michelet, “is the art of bewild- 
ering oneself methodically.” When the Thracian handmaid 
laughed at Thales for falling into a well when he was gazing 
at the stars, she disposed at a blow, said Socrates, of the whole 
philosophical species. For the philosopher can tell you the es- 
sence of man, but he doesn’t know his next-door neighbor. He 
is so awkward that he is continually having accidents, so slow in 
his reaction-time that he is always being properly laughed at 
for sheepishness, and so empty of gossip that he is a complete 
failure in light conversation. 

So Socrates. And it has always been true that the born 
philosopher has had enough dry humor to laugh at himself 
along with the laughter of all the world. And not only his 
cousinship with Jean Paul and Rabelais, but his sense of fair 
play, his belief in reciprocity, leads the philosopher to be tolerant 
of the common opinion. After all, why shouldn’t mockery be 
mutual? Everybody knows that the sage is always talking 
wisely and distantly about the silly opinions of the multitude. 
Indeed the very spring of philosophical reflection is discontent 
with the ordinary ideas about things. Parmenides in the early 
dawn of Greek philosophy set a good round pace for contempt 
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of the non-philosophical world when he called those who did not 
admit with him that “Being doth be, and Non-Being is not,” 


Deaf and dumb and blind and stupid, unreasoning cattle. 


And Xenophanes, in that same fresh morning-hour of specula- 
tion, had his fling at the mass of orthodox church-goers. Most 
men fancy, he said, that gods are born, and wear clothes, and 
have a voice and form like ourselves. But this is all wrong. I 
tell you—I, the philosopher—that 


There is one god. . . . The whole of him sees, the whole of him 
thinks, the whole of him hears. 


And Spinoza, writing about 1670, concluded the Preface 
to his Theologico-Political Tractate with words that proved 
that philosophical scorn for the multitude did not die out with 
the Greek world. 

Such, Philosophical Reader, are the questions I submit to your 
notice, counting on your approval. . . . To the rest of mankind I care 
not to commend my treatise for I cannot expect that it contains anything 
to please them: I know how deeply rooted are the prejudices embraced 
under the name of religion; I am aware that in the mind of the masses 
superstition is no less deeply rooted than fear; I recognize that their 
constancy is mere obstinacy, and that they are led to praise and blame 
by impulse rather than reason. Therefore, the multitude, and those of 
like passions with the multitude, I ask not to read my book. 


Intellectual snobbery like this, persisting down through the 
centuries, might seem to deserve any amount of caricaturing 
rebuttal. But if the philosopher deserves severe treatment for 
his criticism of ordinary thinking, he is not the only one who 
has earned it by the same means. Just as philosophy’s origin 
and fountain is the sifting and correcting of first impressions 
of things, so does natural science arise too. The same man was 
the founder of philosophy and of experimental physics. It was 
Thales who first suggested a common substance beneath the 
complex of experience, and who first rubbed silk with amber 
and produced a spark. And they not only have the same 
founder, but in a general way they state their problem in the 
same terms. Both are looking for the essence of the nature 
of things, and for the universal patterns or laws of its pro- 
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cesses. Both the wonder of the philosopher and the experi- 
mentation of the scientist are stimulated by discontent with the 
common, lumpy, slack interpretation of the world. For both, 
the lure is unifying conceptions. The questions of science read: 
What is the common denominator of material existence? What 
is the fewest number of elements that will explain chemical 
changes? Can biological phenomena be explained in terms of 
the simpler physico-chemical actions and reactions? How 
many kinds of irreducible conscious process are there? What 
is the most general formula for the behavior of living beings, 
or matter in motion? 

These inquiries, in their direction and ambition, move at 
one with much philosophical endeavor. The little procession 
of pioneer nature-philosophers in Ionia five centuries before 
Christ were looking, like good physicists, for the common de- 
nominator of material existence. The protean substance, 
water, seems plausible, said one; air, said another, because it is 
fine and penetrating; fire, said a third; no one element, said a 
fourth, but a cycle of all four. Then came Democritus, and 
Leucippus, Epicurus and Lucretius, and they said that the bed- 
rock of existence was nothing qualitied at all, but a “mixed 
heap of seeds” that differed only in shape and size—the fore- 
runner of our atomic theory. After remarking, 

By convention, sweet is sweet, by convention, bitter is bitter, by con- 


vention, hot is hot, by convention, cold is cold, by convention, color is 
color. . . . But in reality there are only atoms and the void, 


they make the significant aside, “Truth is buried deep.” And 
it was one of those early philosophers—Pythagoras—who in- 
troduced the now universal scientific habit of mathematizing 
relationships. Music is beautiful outside, he said, but number 
inside. The world appears to be grass and trees and horses 
and sky, but actually it is one and two and three and four. The 
American physicist, R. A. Millikan, writing in 1917, says that 
modern science follows essentially the program laid down by 
Democritus, Thales, and Pythagoras. And taking it by and 
large, no one can deny that the scientist who reduces the natural 
universe to an infinity of space-filling atoms or to radiant 
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energy has much in common with the metaphysician who asserts 
that, if the truth were known, this buzzing, kaleidoscopic world 
would be apprehended as a snow-storm of atoms or an infinite 
series of active monads. 

Both scientist and philosopher, then, are surgeons who 
operate on first impressions, and cut away the tissue of hap- 
hazard, subjective, and fortuitous opinion. They are both 
pledged to the truth, and they are both looking for What Is. 
But if in some sense they have a common enterprise, and if in 
the first instance they were the same individuals, if even in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the great philosophers 
were sometimes also great mathematicians—as Descartes and 
Leibniz; if even today some of the men who make philoso- 
phy are some of the men who make mathematics—Russell and 
Whitehead—what, in spite of the tradition of intimacy and 
some contemporary cases of it—what has happened to the 
friendly alliance? Almost no one would class science and phi- 
losophy together now. The personal temperaments, the pro- 
fessional problems, and the methods are all thought of as dif- 
ferent for the two disciplines. At times the two types of 
savant regard each other with a feeling more positive than 
indifference. A too narrow theory has taught scientists here 
and there to look upon philosophy with a superstitious repug- 
nance. You find psychologists, for example, so nervously 
eager to cut all metaphysical implications from their natural- 
istic descriptions that they appear to suffer from a kind of 
philosophobia. Or you find biologists making merry at the 
supposed grandiose vagueness of philosophical speculations. 
They talk with tongue in cheek of “the great metaphysical con- 
cept of Reality” which is after all “but a toothless lion” or 
maybe “a chimera with a lion’s head.” 

The philosopher’s attitude toward the scientist is more 
likely to be a humble offer to renew a lapsed intimacy. Some 
clever fellow in the philosophical faculty will earnestly try to 
amend Einstein’s theory and quixotically labor at crucial ma- 
chines, or a logician will borrow biology to measure the truth 
of judgments he has not been able to comprehend with the tools 
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in his own workshop. But all of these flattering advancings 
and imitatings do but further prove the fact of the lamented 
estrangement. How did science and philosophy ever get so 
incurably separated ? 

Of course the mere amount of knowledge increased enor- 
mously, like the pile of herrings and pottage ground out by the 
magic mill in the old tale. The sum of things to be known got 
too big and complex for one type of mind to handle. Intellec- 
tual specialization had to set in. The doctor had to stop pulling 
teeth. But this doesn’t explain the estrangement. It explains 
only the division of labor. What caused the straining apart, 
the suspicion, the sly mockery, the occasional contempt? The 
trouble, in one word, was this. While scientist and philosopher 
continued the same process of criticism of first appearances, 
they came in course of time to differ unconsciously about the in- 
tellectual ideal to be satisfied. The scientist, as such, came to 
be the one who cared for clearness and sureness at the expense 
of inclusiveness, and the philosopher the one who cared for 
inclusiveness at the expense, if necessary, of immediate demon- 
strability. And so when, in the fullness of years, common 
sense summed up its strictures on these two high-brow enter- 
prises, it called science unfeeling, and philosophy hazy. “What 
a world is that which science offers to our ken—cold, dark, and 
shaking like a jelly!” And for the same interpreter, philosophy 
is the infinite night in which all cows are black, or the solemn 
word Om, which drowns all definite meaning in a hypnotic 
syllable. 

The ideal of the scientist is clearness and sureness. But 
when—as sometimes happens—this is too rigidly interpreted, 
it becomes a limiting ideal. Temperamentally, the scientist cares 
more for the immediate sensation of certainty in what purports 
to be knowledge than anything else; so among all possible 
criteria of truth, he elects the two with the maximum air of 
finality; capacity to be sensed and capacity to be quantified. 
He works with the things of the senses—falling bodies, the 
way a cat jumps, the sensation of clamminess, the bed of the 
ocean—and carefully avoids all entities ending in tion or ness, 
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the supposed familiars of philosophers, not because he has a 
gusto for the fullness of experience, but because there is a 
solidity about what we can touch and see. He wants to feel the 
nail-hole in the side with his own hand, and not be dependent 
on testimony. He wants to press the “fact” under his feet 
when he walks, and by fact, he means something immediately 
observed. He is Plato’s man wholikes to have “truth put bodily 
into the soul,” by the passages of sensation. For him, “esse is 
percipi.” 

Curiously enough for first thought, the scientist’s other ideal 
is the mathematical formula. Superficially, nothing seems far- 
ther removed from the power of palpability than the power of 
an equation. To be sensitive to the concrete situation is one 
thing, and to apprehend by pure intellect the relations of mathe- 
matical symbols, a very different thing. Yet the scientist easily 
straddles the two intellectual methods and complains of no inner 
lesion. In the same breath he says that what is true is what is 
verified experimentally, and that nothing is knowledge until it 
becomes mathematics. He cannot rest until his individual facts 
become so many similar instances or cases which then lend 
themselves to statistics, averages, means, norms. Now at a 
second look the two criteria reveal a common quality: their 
unequalled capacity for coercing our faculty of assent. It has 
been wittily said that Mr. Whitehead slays his opponents with 
equations, and it is true that almost nothing transfixes the ordi- 
nary mind like a geometrical demonstration or a row of figures, 
unless it be—and there we strike the complementary criterion 
—a punch in the ribs. It is a platitude that the eyes, or indeed 
any of the senses, are bad witnesses, but we have a hoary pre- 
judice in their favor. Chicken Little in the old wives’ tale con- 
fused a nut dropping from a tree with a piece of the sky, and 
yet by means of his good empiricist’s slogan, 

I saw it with my eyes 
I heard it with my ears 
A piece of it fell on my tail, 


he gathered to his standard a goodly procession. For, for most 
trusting mortals, the seeing it with the eyes and the finding it 
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laid out in cold figures, mean hard certainty. The scientist’s 
criterion of criteria is obviously a popular one: that of imme- 
diate and formal indubitability. This scientific ideal of making 
an end of doubt and speculation, and resting on established 
fact and truth, has an impish way of suggesting—when it is 
stated as a mere ideal—the ground on which many souls enter 
the Catholic communion. They are looking for peace, and 
want to make an end of the haunting human “peradventure.” 

Now when this science which has separated itself out from 
philosophy and has become quantitative and sensationalistic 
flings its net too far and claims too much, and depresses too 
many bright colors into the monotonous gray of the law and 
the fact, all sorts of fish bob up to the surface and, like hard 
little knots of oppressed peoples, assert their rights against an 
all-devouring geometry, and demonstrate their inexpugnable 
substantiality. There are Pascal’s “reasons of the heart that 
the head knows not of” ; Bergson’s élan vital, flux of life, which 
science, adjusting its microscope to corpses, can never experi- 
ence; Croce’s lyrical intuition which yields that “most real of 
all things,” the charm of beauty; Schopenhauer’s World-will, 
the dynamo that moves the universe, but that lies underneath 
and beyond the scientist’s chain of cause and effect ; Rousseau’s 
romantic feeling; Plotinus’ immediate illumination of the soul 
by God; Leibniz’s windowless monad, the unique individual ; 
William James’s will to believe; Driesch’s entelechy; spon- 
taneity, variety, creation, instinct, the unconscious. 

There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in your—science, say all this multitude of witnesses. Indi- 
vidual scientists, who are philosophers as well, realize this, and 
point out clearly how narrow a frontage on the sea of Being 
descriptive naturalism owns. For instance, what romanticist 
or philosophical logician could better this delimitation of biology 
by Mr. J. Arthur Thomson: 


The biologist, as biologist, catches the fishes which the meshes of the net 
he uses are adjusted to catch, and if he is frank with himself he must 
be continually impressed with the abstractness of his science. If he has 
arranged the meshes so that they will only catch metabolism, he cannot 
directly demonstrate the presence of mentality in his sea. Especially as 
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field-naturalist, he is continually impressed with that practically omni- 
present quality of organisms which we call beauty; this is a real part 
of his experience, and yet it is only in small measure relevant to his 
biological descriptions, for instance in connection with preferential 
mating. Beauty is one facet of what the biologist studies, and yet bio- 
logical methods can hardly measure even its angles. Thus in dealing 
with great complexes like Animate Nature, especially . . . when he 
sojourns in their midst, and has, like Fabre, “more than a passing love 
of things that glide in rushes and rubble of woody wreck,” there rises in 
his mind the conviction that his subject is too big for his scientific 
methods. He is inclined to think that scientific inquiry is only one of 
the roads to truth, and that there are other rights of way—one of them 
being the path named Feeling. The beauty of the scenery is irrelevant 
to the Geologist, even when he is discovering how the scenery came to 
be; and yet to the geologist as man and philosopher the beauty is as real 
as the petrography. 

Thank you, Mr. Thomson, for that “as man and philoso- 
pher” ; for to have the phrase out of the mouth of a scientist is 
almost like having an admission from a hostile witness. The 
philosopher may at times be vague and grandiose, but at least 
to him nullum humanum alienum est. He is committed to all 
the reality there is, in allits richness. He is the synoptic man— 
the spectator of all time and existence. For him the one unpar- 
donable sin is exclusiveness, the arbitrary assertion that some 
type of existence doesn’t matter. He must be neat in his think- 
ing, but his deductions must not be so clean that they throw out 
the clothes with the suds. Mathematics is an unsurpassed in- 
strument for organization, but it has an affinity for only certain 
types of material. It sacrifices too many qualities and satis- 
factions to be suitable for a comprehensive and living philoso- 
phy. Croce reminds us that Goethe, emerging from a century 
intoxicated with mathematics, was humanist and philosopher 
enough, and brave enough, too, to assert “that mathematics do 
not lead to the knowledge of reality, and that in them there is. 
nothing exact but their own exactness, a sort of French tongue, 
in which everything becomes clearer and at the same time 
poorer, and in which everything drowns its own being and 
character.” Mr. Bertrand Russell makes philosophy scientific, 
and identifies it in the last resort with mathematics. But he 
carefully explains that philosophy, as he understands it, has 
nothing to do with experience! 


‘ 
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But if philosophy doesn’t use either mathematical method 
or the law of cause and effect, what method has it? Surely 
philosophy has some definite principle of organization, and is 
not simply a hodge-podge, a sort of World-Spirit’s junk-room? 
What is the type of intellectual machinery by which philosophy 
puts its material in order? 

This question bears looking at. When old President Mc- 
Cosh of Princeton was presiding over an educational congress 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, a lean old farmer 
in a linen duster arose after an address by Professor Ormund 
and said: “Mr. President, may I ask Professor Ormund a 
question?” “Yes, if there’s any sense in it, ask it,” replied 
President McCosh, in a brisk treble voice. 

There are senseless questions, just as there are counterfeit 
coins, that ought not to pass unchallenged. They seek an 
answer they can never get, because they are framed, so to speak, 
ina vacuum. Now to ask for the philosophical method, as if it 
were a key to a locked cupboard, or a magic secret that could 
be communicated in a few sentences, is to ask a question with- 
out any senseinit. It is like asking for a golden rule of etiquette 
that shall carry you safely through all social situations. When 
the arbiter of proprieties writes her book of manners, she is 
forced to conclude every direction or suggestion with the reser- 
vation that “after all, there are many exceptions, and in the end 
how to do is a matter of tact and taste.” Philosophy, then, 
taken as a whole, is like the person to whom is daily set the fresh 
problem of appropriate social behavior. There can be no one, 
or two, or three rules for it. Every situation that arises is a 
novelty and calls for the total acquired power of adjustment 
which philosophy, in its long and varied career from Thales 
down, has acquired. So one way of defining philosophical 
method, if we must have definitions, is to say it is the sum of the 
history of philosophy operating as a living force in a philoso- 
pher’s mind. But that is no rule of thumb. The actual use of 
philosophical method must always be an adventure—a solidly- 
backed adventure. “I confess that all this talk about method 
in philosophy seems to me rather foolish and wearisome,” 
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writes Bernard Bosanquet. “I only know in philosophy one 
method ; and that is to expand ail the relevant facts, taken to- 
gether, into ideas which approve themselves to thought as 
exhaustive and self-consistent.” 

And yet it is possible, in exasperation at the unimaginative 
little formalists and methodologists and rationalists, to lean too 
far toward freedom and adventure, and snapshot the philoso- 
pher as simply any man of universal sympathies and sensible 
reactions. Croce has flattered us by telling us we are all song- 
sters—homo nascitur poeta—and perhaps in some analogous 
sense we are all philosophers. But this levelling down and 
thinning out of a special power doesn’t get us forward in the 
understanding of it. Professional philosophy, far from being 
an innate idea, presupposes the most exacting technique in the 
whole circle of the disciplines. For it is the seamless union of 
the mathematico-scientific and the humanistic processes. Fuse 
together the whole of scientific method, with its ideal of quan- 
tification and its emphasis on the actual experience, with the 
humanistic sensitiveness to values and appreciation of indi- 
viduals, and you will have a faint notion of the magnitude and 
complexity of the philosophical engine. But any simpler en- 
gine wouldn’t serve to connect together all kinds of real things, 
the charm of the wood’s flower with the categorical imperative, 
the ideal of justice with the theory of space. Lacking either 
faculty, that for the precise manipulation of exact symbols, or 
an imagination penetrative of the soul and drift of things, the 
philosopher himself is lacking. With humanism, and without 
mathematics, you are an intuitionist in the wrong pew; with 
mathematics, and without humanism, you are a metaphysical 
chess-player. Plato was right without doubt in marking for 
promotion toward the order of philosopher in his ideal state 
the lad who could do his numbers well. But Plato also likened 
the philosopher to a dog with healthy instincts for kinds of 
people. 

An idea, in other words—for ideas are the philosopher’s 
medium—has as many affinities with a person as with a tri- 
angle, and as many affinities with a triangle as with a person. 
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If you have all the mathematics, and all the mathematical logic 
in the world, and know not the method of the person, you are 
philosophically nothing. “It may be argued,” writes a contem- 
porary novelist, “that a door is merely a piece of wood with a 
handle and a keyhole. . . . But a door is in fact the most in- 
triguing mystery in the world because of what may be the other 
side of it and of what goes on behind it.” On the same pattern 
you may argue that an idea is merely an equation, the expres- 
sion of an exact abstract relationship. It is that, but it is more. 
An idea is in fact a bit of life, a bit of reality, a person, so to 
speak, or—in Mr. Hutchinson’s second sense—a door. For 
the most significant thing about an idea you entertain is not its 
immediate form, its clothes—but its leadings. It opens for 
the real philosopher into an infinite passageway. Take any 
thoughtful sentence that crosses your path during the day— 
“England should withdraw from China’; “Mozart furnishes 
you more than any other composer music that is just itself and 
nothing else.” The first leads you to the question of the moral 
obligations of states in relation to their economic conditions, 
and the second to the problem of the relation of life toart. The 
human side of philosophy, then, begins with the concrete utter- 
ance and problem and by the road of its implications and the 
instrument of strict reasoning carries you back to the colossal 
philosophical map—the ever-changing map—of the super-indi- 
viduals. On this map the countries are science, art, politics, 
religion, metaphysics, and men of that stature. 

Philosophy is the seamless union of mathematico-science 
and humanism. The man who follows the philosopher’s voca- 
tion must be unremitting in his cool analysis of the value and 
relationship of ideas, as cool and careful as the most detached 
scientist. But he must at the same time be as imaginative as 
the poet. How characters as different as mathematics and 
poetry can marry and produce a perfect integer of a child is 
perhaps a mystery. But nothing less complexed and com- 
pounded could match the riddle of the universe. 
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LAUREL FOR GEORGE MEREDITH 


FRANCES THERESA RUSSELL 
Stanford University 


BOUT half a century ago, speaking of one of his charac- 
ters, a novelist summed up a situation that now applies 
to himself on this occasion of his first centennial inventory. 

“We are indebted,” he said, “almost for construction to 
those who will define us briefly: we are but scattered leaves 
to the general comprehension of us until such a work of bind- 
ing and labelling is done. And should the definition be not so 
correct as brevity pretends to make it at one stroke, we are at 
least rendered portable: thus we pass into the conceptions of 
our fellows, into the records, down to posterity.” 

Already well started on the obstacle race toward the 
coveted goal of permanent fame, Meredith would seem 
heavily freighted by the mammoth bulk of his baggage did 
not those weighty volumes themselves constitute his creden- 
tials and claims for survival value. It is to make the neces- 
sary encumbrance trig and taut enough for easy portage that 
a short strip of binding twine and some identifying label may 
at this juncture come in handy. 

The questions of Meredith’s renown, why it should triumph 
in this fiercely competitive test, and on what grounds it has a 
chance, are particularly pertinent at present, although, as a 
matter of fact, they have been asked in a somewhat um- 
brageous tone from the beginning. Never a popular favorite 
along with Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, this repelling 
writer was as slow as Browning in placating the British 
Public that liked him not, and partly for the same reasons. 
No man who indulges in a forbidding style, telescoped, 
cryptic, opaque; who is interminable and oracular; who is 
more concerned with the inner significance of events than 
with their sensuous and spectacular surface; none such can 
hope to please the stern democratic dictatorship that demands 
plenty of emotional gratification and refuses all mental strain. 

The joke on the assertive and captious crowd is that if it 
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once could jump the obstructive fences, it would find the 
Meredithian pastures astonishingly succulent. For this pro- 
found and subtle author also revels in the sensational, enjoys 
the romantic, and makes lavish use of coincidence, suspense, 
cross-purposes, narrow margins, calamitous delays—all the 
hokum of thrilling melodrama. 

The bequeathed fortune of the enamored Juliana, who 
conveniently dies at the right moment, gives the final boost to 
Evan, stretching up for a lofty prize. But the stubborn 
righteous Mrs. Burnam lives twenty years too long and dies 
one hour too late. Still more disastrously does the fanatic, 
mulish morality of Rhoda combine with the inept dallying of 
silly Algernon to keep the desperate Edward at bay during 
the wicked ceremony that tied helpless Dahlia to the brute 
Sedgett. Sir Willoughby punitively locks a roaming lad out 
of his room and thereby causes him to be an unwitting eaves- 
dropper on a dialogue most fatal to be overheard. More than 
once does innocent but deadly table-talk let the tiger out of 
the bag. Midnight meetings of lovers at death-beds of rela- 
tives precipitate the crises of their affairs. Scarcely a story 
is without its gay seducer, its somewhat scarlet woman. Alas, 
poor public! Out of mere ignorance and a little difficulty to 
be forfeiting such especially lush and spicy diet! 

With its purveyor, however, as with all philosophers, no 
fare is an end in itself, whatever its gastronomic delight, but 
the means to a higher end—the symmetric development of its 
partakers through assimilation of good, nourishing food. 
About Meredith’s offering there could be nothing sour or 
moldy or in any way toxic, for it is the product of a thoroughly 
sound constitution, tempered by early adversity, sweetened by 
later prosperity, and granted the double boon of unhampered 
growth and unstifled expression. 

It was The Egoist that gained a wider and friendlier read- 
ing, and caused its author to exclaim, “Ah, if I had been able 
to bask in the sunshine of success in my youth, what inspira- 
tion I should have received towards better work!” Maybe so. 
But youth often needs spurs in order to win them. Very likely 
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the rough treatment accorded Richard Feverel,—clergy thun- 
dering against it, parochial libraries banishing it, even Mudie 
hardly daring to sell it,—operated as a tonic to the writer of 
a first novel. And if he did have to publish his poems at his 
own expense, (a pathetic vanity on his part, for few of them 
were worth it, as he afterwards admitted) he had the satis- 
faction of seeing in his lifetime copies of the first editions 
selling for well over a hundred dollars. 

In these and a number of other experiences the novelist 
paralleled the older poet so well that Oscar Wilde’s piquant 
epigram is as reversible as a thrifty rain-coat. “Meredith is a 
prose Browning; so is Browning,” flips out the same kind of 
truth as “Browning is a poetic Meredith; so is Meredith.” 
Not so much that the poetry of one is about equal to the prose 
of the other, as that both are constructed with imagination 
rather than reason, and that the mentality in both is of the 
critical destructive order. Both artists were better endowed 
with shrewd perceptions than original ideas, both clothed 
their conclusions in dramatic circumstance and charged them 
with emotional color and fire. Each was given to lively 
speculation, his queries meeting in his own mind with a 
prompt decisive response. 

In the manner of getting this response, however, Meredith 
scores decidedly. Probably because he is “a prose Browning,” 
he never is caught frankly pleading for illusion nor banking 
on inspirational revelation. To permit himself the luxury of 
rationalizing instead of reasoning would savor too much of 
that very sentimentality which he set up as his especial satiric 
target. Dispensing with the comfortable mental process 
whereby we figure out that the things we want are the things 
we must have, he depends on self-reliance more than external 
support, and finds it, on the whole, less of a broken reed. 

“Fortitude,” he decides, “is the one thing for which we 
may pray, because without it we are unable to bear the 
Truth.” Yet an even more difficult trial than bearing the 
Truth is not having it to bear. However “hot for certainties” 
may be the bewildered soul, it gets but a “dusty answer” to 
any metaphysical questioning. 
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Scientific certitudes are more available. In this mundane 
field agnosticism is the refuge of the lazy or incompetent. 
Meredith’s grim exasperation with the fool is based on the 
assumption that he ought to know better and might if he 
would. If he is an artless Algernon, he may hatch plenty of 
trouble. But if his folly is puffed up into an hallucination of 
wisdom, he will be more baleful with less excuse. The infla- 
tion is usually performed by the bellows of vanity. At that it 
might remain harmless so long as it takes itself out in homi- 
letic speech and refrains from coercive action. Had the 
benevolent idealist Sir Austin been content to stuff his Pil- 
grim Scrip and be a bland and pompous Addison, he could 
have succeeded as an essayist without failing dismally as a 
father. Nor is he the only fallible deity left to mourn amid 
the ruins of his System. Victor Radnor’s benign tyranny in- 
volved control of his best beloved only indirectly as a factor 
in his consuming zeal to cut a wide swath, but its effect was 
the same,—the cutting of a sorry figure and the wrecking of 
a lovely life or two. 

It was the great good fortune of General Wilson Ople 
that he lived next door to a wise and wicked imp who could 
diagnose his ailment, prescribe and administer a drastic but 
salutary dose, and work a cure, all in short order. Lady 
Camper is the spirit incarnate of satire at its best, the kind 
that really hurts to heal and not just for the fun of hurting. 

And it is to be hoped that Laetitia Dale, after she so re- 
luctantly becomes Lady Patterne, may perform a similar 
service for Sir Willoughby. His egoism, after all, had not 
compelled obedience. It merely had begged for voluntary 
homage and the glad complete absorption of the satellite into 
the sun. His vanity already had been painfully lanced and 
lacerated by the incredible succession of regrets he had re- 
ceived to his complacent invitations, accounted for to himself 
by the reflection that “a madness comes over women at times.” 
A sequel to his harrowing story should show his over-weening 
conceit responding to the soothing poultice of due appreci- 
ation, and developing into a healthy, modest self-respect. 
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Nor could anyone be better qualified for this office than 
the gentle lady who had herself suffered a major operation 
on her throbbing hero-worship, emerging with a broken heart 
but a mended mind and an invigorated spirit. No glorious 
Britomart like Carinthia Jane, Laetitia also was “not a saint, 
deliciously not one, neither a Genevieve nor a Griselda,” and 
the two of them, along with Clara and Rose and Nesta, belong 
to the same constellation that is graced by Rosalind, Beatrice, 
Portia, and Imogen. 

In all his deflation of turgid ambition, Meredith distin- 
guishes between high and low objects, since by their relative 
value is tested the quality of any aspiration. If it is for his 
own personal pluming that a man aims to become One of Our 
Conquerors, his fantastic tricks will arouse naught but an 
exasperated amusement. But the tailor’s son is not absurd 
when “he would be a gentleman,” because he really is one by 
nature, and his desire is actually to be one and not stand spuri- 
ously in gentlemanly shoes. The tailor’s daughter, on the 
other hand, is hounded unmercifully throughout her harrow- 
ing career because she would be a lady, and her idea of lady- 
hood was to bury her plebeian past and soar into a dazzling 
aristocratic future. Making the same fine discrimination 
among his patricians, Meredith can scoff impartially at the 
upper and nether snobs with no effect of inconsistency. Of 
all his novels this Evan Harrington is the only true romantic 
comedy, cheering us with the view of two attractive normal 
young lovers married in due season and with prospects of 
living happily ever after. 

This lonesome child of gladness and good fortune in the 
big clan of Meredith fiction is the more conspicuous because 
the author has so much to say about Comedy and the Comic 
Spirit,—using these terms, however, in the accepted sense of 
satire and the satiric spirit. The truth is that although the 
novelist invoked Thalia as his patron saint, he said his prayers 
to Melpomene. He may approve of man as the laughing ani- 
mal, and assert that “at the end of an infinite search, the 
philosopher finds himself clinging to laughter as the best of 
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human fruit, purely human and sane and comforting.” He 
may illustrate this by Evan, who “turned upon himself with 
laughter, discovering a most wholesome power,” after his 
momentary pose as the injured magnanimous hero. He may 
point the moral of Madge Winch, who “could be twisted to 
laugh at herself, just a little, and thereby jumped the hedge 
into the highroad of philosophy.” But only a few have this 
gift of reflexive mockery. The majority are of the Sigis- 
mund Alvan order, “lividly ludicrous,” with the stress on the 
adverb, being long on bombastic pride and short on humor. 

This Dr. Alvan (in real life Ferdinand Lassalle) is con- 
sidered by Meredith as a rare speciment because he is a Tragic 
Comedian, whereas most of us belong to the “simple order of 
the comic; not many are of a stature and a complexity calling 
for the junction of the two Muses to name them.” But many 
of his own characters belong to the simple order of the tragic 
or the pathetic. As for direct expression of opinion, guess 
who said this: 

If any fate be enviable on earth, 

*Tis yon born idiot’s, who, as days go by, 
Still rubs his hands before him, like a fly, 
In a queer sort of meditative mirth. 

No, it was not Arthur Schopenhauer nor Thomas Hardy, 
but one George Meredith, once more like Robert Browning in 
being a “robust optimist” who turns out on investigation to 
have at least a saving grace of pessimism. It is precisely with 
a queer sort of meditative mirth that this very cultured sage 
regards the predicament of our mortality and records its com- 
mon lot ina series of chastening tales. When he scrutinizes his 
fellow creatures, he, too, “compresses his lips.”” Happening to 
be endowed with a keenly critical temperament and a rather 
sardonic wit, he pursued his quarry with the “springing de- 
light” of his own Comic Spirit until the instinctive yielded to 
the reflective and caused him to abjure the sport of irony and 
satire because “they crack a childish whip.” 

Always, indeed, was human nature more to this observer 
and interpreter of it than mere game or target. It was a 
somewhat plastic thing of considerable importance. There- 
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fore the most interesting point about people is how they take 
what happens to them. Accordingly his characters, like 
George Eliot’s, are dynamic, and before our eyes they develop 
or degenerate in proportion as they or their circumstances do 
the dominating. The main difference between these Two 
Georges—both true ornaments to their superbly adorned cen- 
tury—is that hers conquer by moral force and will power, his 
by intelligence ; or they lose by these lacks. 

“More brain, oh Lord, more brain!” cries Meredith, and 
emphasises the Senecan non quid sed quemadmodum. His 
Dahlias and Dianas and Fleetwoods are low-human enough to 
blunder through their emotions, and high-human enough to 
learn their lessons through applied reasoning. Their grow- 
ing-pains may be a doleful sight, but they bring their rewards. 
Above these are the few who have taken their advanced de- 
grees from the School of Experience, and below them the 
many who flunked out in the primary grades. To appreciate 
the part mentality plays in the Meredith stories, try to imagine 
what on earth Tom Jones would have done with real brains, 
or even David Copperfield or Becky Sharp. 

Yet though this grave novelist is no flatterer of humanity, 
its accomplishments or prospects, he does not gibe with By- 
ron’s malicious glee nor Jane Austen’s demure contempt nor 
Carlyle’s dour evangelism nor Hardy’s grieved despair, nor 
yet with Galsworthy’s placid melancholy nor Rose Macaulay’s 
exuberant derision nor the flashing taunts of all our modern 
sad young men. He has more smiles than tears for things, 
and when mortal affairs touch his mind they move it now to 
blitheness, anon to ruth, seldom to arrogant scorn, usually to 
serene contemplation. 

One reason for his serenity lurks in his chosen personnel. 
The author can view with a certain detachment these people, 
whom he calls “actual, yet uncommon,” because they are in a 
measure detached from life. The inhabitants of their Rayn- 
ham Abbeys, Riversley Granges, Steynams, and the West 
End, do not often come to close grips with existence for the 
simple reason that they don’t have to. They are too pampered 
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to be elemental. Only a Whitechapel market, a Lymport shop, 
a Queen Anne’s farm, suggest that a lower level than the 
landed squirearchy does exist. Rhoda Fleming, Meredith’s 
only heart-breaking tragedy, is his only tale of rustic, primi- 
tive folk; and their fortunes are mixed up with the titled Sirs 
and Madams who elevate the tone of the story more than its 
theme. Money may not buy everything but it makes any de- 
privation more tolerable. Leisure and freedom may be first 
aids to enlightenment, but they do not guarantee its attain- 
ment. Diana writes novels, Emilia sings songs, Nevil cru- 
sades for justice, many fine and beautiful friendships are 
established, but on the other hand the mischief these aristo- 
crats get into is generally the kind found for idle hands by the 
prince of mischief-makers. Naturally none of “Our Conquer- 
ors” conquers anything, and Beauchamp’s “Career”—through 
no fault of his own—peters out instead of panning out. 

If in his frank and rather ingenuous love of a lord, Mere- 
dith is romantic, in his glamorless depiction of the patrician’s 
life, he is realistic. And this flexible harmonizing of apparent 
contradictions may be due to the dates of his own career. For 
he stood at the confluence of the old full nineteenth century 
tide and the strong new current of the twentieth. 

His first novel, a decade after his first publication, helped 
Adam Bede, A Tale of Two Cities, The Virginians, The Ber- 
trams, Idylls of the King, and The Origin of Species to make 
1859 an annus mirabilis. His last novel, ten years before his 
death, came in the same consignment as Stalky and Co., The 
Little Minister, and When the Sleeper Wakes, and gave 1899 
the Janus look appropriate to its station. 

But it is at the front end of this forty-year period that two 
of his lads are conferring on stupendous matters. Ripton, the 
knightly male, “hates to see women smoke.” Richard, the 
sturdy logician, exclaims indignantly “Why mayn’t they do 
what men do?” From then on, Meredith’s spokesmen are 
actively in the lists for sanity and sense as well as for beauty 
and wit. He is modern, also, in sweeping into the discard the 
sinner, the criminal, the noble martyr, the sweet angel. 
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Everywhere else as well as “in tragic life, God wot, no villain 
need be,” and no hero is. Good and bad have become identi- 
fied with wise and foolish. 

Sometimes he does confuse us by making bright and even 
brilliant characters behave as if smitten with temporary in- 
sanity. Then we could wish that the deep deliberate flow of 
his explanation sounded more like their voices and less like 
his own. We feel the need of our modish stream-of-con- 
sciousness emanating from these people to make credible their 
peculiar conduct. Yet, after all, this inner version is but the 
tongue of the author himself, the more skilfully ventriloquised. 
When Meredith does intrude, it is not so much as showman 
to his circus as chorus to his actors. And these players, with 
remarkable verve and effectiveness, draw aside the curtain of 
our dense misunderstanding, showing crowded vistas of 
human deeds and motives and destinies. 

Many things were dreampt of in Meredith’s philosophy, 
some of them crystallized into convictions, others left in a 
state of nebular hypothesis. But fixed or floating, they have 
the stamp of a mellow and massive personality, one whose 
Weltanschauung sails equably between jubilant acceptance of 
life and morose rejection. If this probing spectator and 
pungent reporter should fail to hold his course with at least 
part of his contributions down through the centuries, the loss 
will be theirs more than his. 

And while 1928 gives him a welcoming and a speeding 
hand, it can do no better than borrow the tribute of Thomas 
Hardy, who said in 1909,— 


Further and further still 
Through the world’s vaporous vitiate air 
His words ring on—as live words will. 
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PIERRE HAMP, PROPHET OF THE FRENCH 
PROLETARIAT 


THOMAS W. BUSSOM 
Wesleyan University 


VER THE collected works of Pierre Hamp might be 

inscribed these words from Ecclesiastes : “And I gave my 
heart to seek and search out by wisdom concerning all things 
that are done under heaven: this sore travail hath God given 
to the sons of man to be exercised therewith.” Perhaps Hamp 
had them in mind when he gave to all his books the general 
title, “The Travail of Men.” There is in him the biblical 
fervor of a prophet. Although estranged from Christian the- 
ology, which he contemns, he has gone to St. Paul for his 
gospel and put as a heading to his first serious work the 
Pauline admonition: “If a man will not work neither shall 
he eat.” 

Like the prophets whose teachings spring from their real 
experiences, this advocate of work has based his gospel upon 
personal observations gathered as he worked at the every-day 
tasks of manual labor. He did not enter literature through 
the schools or learn its trade terms as a literary hack. This 
lack of formal education and literary training accounts for 
many an illogical deduction and crudeness of expression in 
his work, but these are merely blemishes which his sincere, 
fresh point of view amply atones for. Like many of his 
young contemporaries in the field of letters, he has hidden his 
real name from a world that knows Pierre Bourillon only as 
Pierre Hamp. 

He began life a lowly baker’s apprentice, kneading dough 
in a Parisian confectioner’s shop. He was different from 
the ordinary French worker in having the spirit of adventure. 
Life has always been for him the adventurous search for 
happier and better work. He left Paris for England, then 
wandered to Spain and back to England, doing, as he says, 
the noblest task of the world, earning one’s living. In London 
an old French professor taught him Latin, and perhaps then 
it was that Hamp decided he needed an education as the world 
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understands the term. This part of his career reminds one of 
Wells getting his education at one of those English people’s 
schools. In Paris just such schools, called popular universi- 
ties, were offering to the workers a chance for self-improve- 
ment. With what little money he had Hamp crossed the 
channel and began in Paris his belated schooling. When his 
money gave out he took up work, and so he got the education 
he earned. Obviously this was not a formal or systematic 
one, but it had for him the charm of adventure. 

With his schooling over, he obtained employment with the 
railroad company of northern France, became an assistant 
station master in a small town of that region, and began to 
write. In the fifteen or sixteen volumes he has published 
since 1908 he has only enriched by deeper experience the 
doctrine of his first preface: “We live upon the suffering of 
others. Every man is an executioner of men. How many 
earn their living by grace? All in suffering; others in torture. 
Happiness consists in loving one’s work, but where are there 
pleasant tasks? Under the harshness of labor, revolt rises as 
the dream of men with leisure as its goal. Where there is no 
audible song work becomes human brutality.” This is the cry 
of the proletariat speaking through its novelist. 

He began in the novel as a critic of human waste, and later 
used the short, concise form of the essay to give his message 
to the public. From his best novels, Marée fraiche, 1908; 
Vin de Champagne, 1909; Le Rail, 1912; and ’Enquéte, 1914, 
it is apparent that Hamp is no romancer of the ordinary sort, 
no teller of love tales for idle amusement. Such profitless 
work he leaves to his contemporaries whose eroticism “has 
given to our literature a reputation that publishers are only 
too interested in maintaining.” In the modern world writers 
have only value in his eyes if they work for social improve- 
ment. The novel must be contributory to society and not be a 
mere thing of amusement. In his hands it becomes not a 
thesis but an exposition of social conditions, a “tranche de 
vie” as Zola called it, where reality in all its ugliness con- 
fronts us. 

Marée fraiche (Fresh Fish) is a tragedy of the wastage 
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of human effort in a world that permits the indolent to feed 
upon the fruits of the workers. The story opens in the fish- 
ing village of Boulogne-sur-Mer just as the day’s catch is 
being brought to land by the schooner Marie-Rose. The wet, 
salt-laden cargo passes from the boat to the local dealer and 
from there to the railway station en route to the Halles Cen- 
trales of Paris. It is in impressionistic vignettes of the world 
at work that Hamp is at his best. He has the firm stroke of 
some Flemish master of homely detail in this sketch of a 
herring merchant with his “puffy face, suggestive of inter- 
rupted sleep, of a sudden leap out of bed, a tobacco-yellow 
moustache drooping mournfully over his mouth, his slovenly 
clothes wound like sausages about his chest.” With a sense 
of humor he presents a teamster, who, unable to find any place 
to unload, “ran about moving his ears like small fins, waving 
his arms, his nose high in the air as if held by a hook, squirm- 
ing, breathless, just fished up, so to speak.” 

There is poetry, too, in this observer of the real, as he 
describes a sailor telling the fable of a sea serpent “that goes 
forth on clear nights to steal stars, leaving the vegetation of 
the depths and gliding skillfully by the hundred hooks of a 
tightly drawn net to swim into the crystal sea toward beckon- 
ing stars and die in a vain leap to reach them. The waves 
threw back this poet to hungry men.” 

To the Halles Centrales come buyers in search of yester- 
day’s catch, small shop-keepers, restauranteurs, and especially 
M. Ouvrard, the proprietor of a fashionable boulevard restau- 
rant. Upon him dealers fawn; before him the crowd gives 
way in awe as he passes immaculate, correct, professional. In 
his kitchens is prepared by expert hands for an exclusive 
clientéle that dish, the glory of the house—Two Filets of Sole 
Ouvrard. Later we see this proprietor in the dining room, a 
rosette of the Legion of Honor in his button-hole, watching 
with a critical glance his maitre d’hdtel Joseph serve his pa- 
rental dish to a fashionable dandy. Opposite him sits the 
notorious Mile Rose, who is pouting and mimicking Ouvrard’s 
obsequious phrases. With scorn she rejects as underdone the 
carefully prepared fish, and it is relegated to the pantry where 
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Joseph furtively consumes this most beautiful catch of the 
schooner Marie Rose. “It is just the hour,” writes Hamp, 
“when the Marie-Rose, her headlight burning bright, her 
dark, invisible hull passing through the black night, glided 
over the open sea, dragging in the cold water her heavy net 
in which were dying the soles for tomorrow’s dinner: “Two 
Filets of Sole, Two!’ ” 

In this little prose epic of seventy pages with its ironical 
picture is all the tragedy of human effort idly consumed or 
wasted by a thoughtless world. In the background in dumb 
silence stand the heroes of the fishing fleet and those harassed 
workers from coast to city whose efforts end in Ouvrard’s 
proud command: “Two filets of sole.” 

In his second novel, Vin de Champagne, Hamp uses the 
same method of composition. He is not as successful with it 
as in the first work on account of a certain looseness and lack 
of balance in the parts. For success this sort of factory to 
consumer method of composition must have proportion and 
speed. The story begins in the glass bottle industry, passes 
on to the wine growers and distillers around Reims, and 
ends in London. The commodity about which the story cen- 
ters, this expensive champagne, has not the same convincing 
literary value as the subject of Marée fraiche, for it is, after 
all, more of a luxury than a necessity. For this reason the 
tragedy of waste that Hamp is emphasizing has only a limited 
social appeal. 

The real interest of the book lies in its admirable pictures 
of working conditions. These are given with an amazing skill 
at forcing highly technical terms into literary form. Ap- 
parently all this life of the workers has been seen at close 
range, and what a drab existence it is! The glass blowers 
are slaves to the only work they know and can do. The em- 
ployers are indifferent to the unrest among their men and 
consider their critics sentimentalists or social agitators. The 
same discontent exists among the wine growers over whom 
the distillers tyrannize by means of a powerful commercial 
syndicate. The leader of the industrialists is the head of the 
famous P. H. Hartman Company, a former Prussian dragoon 
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grown rich in the region since 1870, whose champagne cellars 
now supply an international clientéle. Hartman’s workers are 
docile and disciplined. By careful watch over his personnel 
and with modern machinery he has made for himself a model 
industry. Other distillers, less astute in their repressive 
measures, drive their men to riot. We see the result of this 
system in the burning of one miserable factory by a frenzied 
mob, pleased to see this hostile fortune in ruins. 

Just as we followed the fish in Marée fraiche to its desti- 
nation, so here we accompany a consignment of Hartman’s 
champagne to London. Hamp presents in sharp and hostile 
manner the life of this capital which he himself knew. He 
leads us finally to the London Club where three old fossils sit 
for hours about a bronze-tipped mahogany table conversing 
in monosyllables before six bottles of Hartman’s Vin de 
Champagne. And so it is to this futile end that workers toil 
and produce. 

In Je Rail Hamp chooses a larger field of observation in a 
social novel about the industrial struggle in the railroad ad- 
ministration. His own personal experiences must have in- 
fluenced him in the choice of this subject. He is evidently 
well acquainted with the intricate details of railway transpor- 
tation, the jobs and daily problems of railroaders, and the 
attitude of the management. All this he collects into a mass 
picture of the various workers who come and go upon a back- 
ground of departing and arriving trains, of escaping steam, 
of noise and dirt. These men are the victims of a complicated 
mechanism. There is an epic quality in this collective move- 
ment of men, sullen, overworked, and hostile. His method of 
composition is to shift with impressionistic rapidity from one 
point to another of his picture and let the reader fuse for him- 
self the scattered elements into a composite, intelligible whole. 

These industrial workers of one system are as varied as 
the animal kingdom. Individually they suffer from jealousy, 
selfishness, and all the human vices; they defeat their own 
ends, and aid in their own exploitation. While judging these 
workers Hamp sympathizes with them in their troubles. He 
sees them blamed for all interruptions to the service, refused 
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sufficient help, hampered in their work by petty schemes of 
economy. Their hope is in the railway union but the company 
is hostile to such organization, fighting it through the Church 
by giving the good jobs to the bigots. Religious antagonisms 
thus come to sharpen industrial dispute. Behind the railway 
company is a venal government whose members are mere 
puppets of the interests they protect. 

It takes very little to upset momentarily such a back- 
ground and unscientific system. A wreck occurs within the 
yard limits. In the investigation that follows, insinuations 
and jealousy fan local discontent into a strike. The company 
resists all attempts at parley, relying on the strength of capital 
and government aid. The local union fights back with sabot- 
age, its only weapon, but the strike fails because the Paris 
union forsakes its provincial comrades. The railway strike is 
then a tragedy of lost illusions. To Hamp it signifies the in- 
ability of society to control and direct for its best service 
these intricate industrial systems so easily thrown into con- 
fusion. Society needs better organization in the parts and 
more intelligent effort to meet labor’s just claims, which will 
never get a hearing until the workers develop greater solidity 
and show more vigorous, united action. Industrial disputes 
continue because we refuse to make a rational study of our 
most pressing social ills. 

Perhaps it was with the intention of applying a scientific 
study to human problems that he wrote /’Enquéte. He might 
have written as a sub-title the Nemesis of Facts. A rich, 
philanthropic Jew, M. Pyerre Bernar, sends a young statis- 
tician to the textile industry around Lille to investigate con- 
ditions and write a report based upon the earnings and ex- 
penses of the worker. It is M. Bernar’s belief that the work-— 
ing-man’s budget shows proportionately larger expenses than 
that of the middle class man, and that the present pay of the 
worker is more than sufficient for a sane life. It is then really 
the extravagance of the working class that causes all the 
trouble in industry. The investigator is supplied with an 
elaborate questionnaire on which to note the expenses of each 
family in great detail and sent upon his way. 
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His first call is upon a large cotton-mill owner who com- 
plains that he has to pay higher wages than ever, but the 
more he pays the more misery results. The money goes for 
beer, tobacco, and the “movies.” The best policy, according to 
the employer, is to fix wages at the lowest possible figure, and 
then add to this starvation wage doles of bread, coal, and 
clothes. As all roads lead to the saloon, which is in the region 
an adjunct of the local brewery Mathées-Lespagnol, the in- 
vestigator visits a number of them maintained or supported 
by the brewer. He finds the brewer selfishly insisting upon 
the maximum consumption of his product. A saloon-keeper 
holds his job just as long as he maintains quantity consump- 
tion. If he is a well known character of the region, so much 
the better. Strikers are given such jobs to attract their 
comrades, and even secretaries and officials of the union are 
glad to add to their incomes by keeping a saloon, to which 
they give an air of respectability. 

The impoverished and besotted workers live miserably in 
houses once new but now slovenly hovels, out of repair and 
comfortless. Charity nominally centered in the church but 
really controlled by the employer, keeps them from abject 
poverty. The church distributes no supplies without a receipt 
from the factory showing the wages a suppliant receives. Of 
what use, then, are your statistics or your sociologists like M. 
Bernar, who “whistle a tune of figures to conceal human mis- 
fortune?” They are no better than the brewer saving the 
people by a copious supply of beer. The enemies of the work- 
ing class are the factory, the hovel, and the saloon. “Extermi- 
nate your drinkers,” writes Hamp, “or they will exterminate 
you in themselves and their children. They will expiate alco- 
hol to the seventh generation. They carry with them for 
future generations an unhealthy taint.” 

Forgetting that he must be an impartial recorder of facts, 
the investigator writes in disgust and despair upon the half 
completed pages of his “Enquéte” the ugly little word of four 
English letters, convinced that “there is no progress, there is 
no light, for the sun of humanity does not rise.” 

It was the Great War that turned Hamp from despair to 
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a new hope in life. He saw what sacrifice humanity made to 
preserve its right to live and work, and there came to him a 
conception of the continuity of work which war merely inter- 
rupted. As he observed how men held to their old tasks in 
the face of dangers hitherto unknown, he took courage in the 
thought that he had found one of those human truths upon 
which the freedom of the future might be built. This was the 
truth he saw behind the ruins of bombarded cities from Bou- 
logne to the Alps, behind industry’s furious activity bending 
men’s will to a vital task. In the war, work had a purpose, 
an objective that men sought to attain—a longing for peace 
and for rest. For this old Flemish women were weaving cloth 
for uniforms, the inhabitants of Dunkirque sewing sand bags, 
the miners of Bruay working overhard, and the factories in 
Armentiére never closed. War and its armies were then 
subservient and could only exist at the will of the workers. 

But was this war necessary? ‘Must we believe in the dis- 
gusting idea that war may be beneficial by the progress it 
makes toward political and mechanical development and to 
eventual international solidiarity? Or, on the other hand, is 
the democratic organization of the world by large caliber 
canons just a re-occurence of the traditional spirit of intoler- 
ance?” He felt ashamed of this so-called Christian world 
where men were perhaps replacing Christian doctrines by a 
new one called Liberty in the same way that Christianity had 
killed off its opponents in the name of religion. Obviously men 
are slaves to disease but much more are they slaves of them- 
selves. Yet not content they add war to their misery and 
waste what they so need for better living, their strength, their 
wealth, and their intelligence. They have science, yet what 
use do they make of it but to destroy themselves? Apparently 
homicide is the best organized of social pursuits. 

These thoughts Hamp put into the book “Le Travail In- 
vincible” which he published in 1918, a collection of essays 
about war conditions in the industries and among the people 
near the zones of action. In spite of war’s heavy burdens 
‘man retains his nobility of soul, his courage to fight forward 
toward a better world. “Let us advance,” wrote Hamp at 
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the end of this book, “carried on more actively by our horror 
for war toward a society of nations which without this massa- 
cre we should not have attained for three hundred years.” 
He was just groping for a solution of human enmity. Later 
he will doubt the power of the League of Nations as organized 
to hold men in check. It will serve a purpose if war is really 
just a periodic cataclysm that we can only mollify. 

But beneath the will to destroy in man lies a moral force. 
It is man’s grandeur in humility and in suffering, the grandeur 
of the soldier in the mud, of the worker in the factory; it is 
the heroism of work. There is a warlike patriotism, sublime 
as it bravely confronts death, and there is, too, a workers’ 
patriotism that marches to the factory under bursting shells. 
It is the patriotism of faith in work without which nothing is 
possible. Upon it depends victory for those who know how to 
work and wait. He saw this power in the patient farmer 
plowing his field near the battle line, in the miller turning his 
mill-wheel, and among the women of shell torn factories. 
These people are unconquerable, for war is to them merely an 
incident, beneficial because it has increased the love of work, 
and “there is no greater happiness than love of one’s trade.” 
Upon the heroism of the workers a better world will be built 
because war is passing and work is eternal. 

About this time there seems to have been a shift in Hamp’s 
ideas away from his disgust at wasted effort, at industrial 
antagonism, and from despair over the attitude of the workers 
to a belief that human progress rests with the working class, 
for whom he now preaches a new gospel of social betterment. 
This he has put into his later books, especially in two volumes 
of essays, Les Métiers blessés and Une Novelle Fortune. In 
them he attempts to prepare the post-war world for the appli- 
cation of his doctrine. 

The first obstacle to overcome, as he sees it, is the French 
respect for idleness. He would do away with that national 
blight, the “rentier.” There has been too much honor given 
to this unproductive class, fortunately almost wiped out now 
by the high cost of living. From America, he says, came the 
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excellent idea, one of the great conquests of the war, that idle- 
ness is a disgrace, but in France it is still only blamable if 
attended by poverty. Idleness is out of place in the modern 
world. A nation must be productive and today that means 
there must be factories. Henceforth a nation risks defeat 
that does not manufacture, for in commerce lies the national 
wealth and power and not, as the French have thought, in ex- 
porting ideas, which sometimes return to plague the mother 
that bore them. 

Once started upon a commercial course there will arise 
difficulties in the factories. Hamp sees clearly the conflict that 
has arisen from an industrialized society. The complaints of 
the workers against this mechanization of life he considers out 
of date and due to a dispute between an older and a newer social 
psychology. The deep-rooted and traditional desire for free 
initiative in the trades among the older workers is daily being 
weakened by the new factory class. Large scale production, 
which machine labor has made possible, has reduced human 
effort to purely physical movements and produced a changed 
attitude. Special aptitude for a trade is now replaced by a 
capacity tolearn. It is no longer an advantage to know how to 
do a job but how to adapt oneself quickly to routine. In this 
rivalry between the old and new factory workers he sees the last 
struggle for supremacy of a machine age. This situation will 
require a new attitude on the part of the working class. 

Up to the present all discussion on the attitude of labor has 
in his opinion been based not on facts but on prejudice. Em- 
ployers have gone on blindly accelerating the pace of men and 
machines without understanding this new mechanistic system. 
Foreign ideas like those of Taylor, the American, have proved 
futile when applied in France because they run counter to 
national habits and psychology. In the factories not new meth- 
ods are needed, but a decrease in muscular activity. This can 
be accomplished by proper material equipment, and then one 
may hope to educate the workers out of old prejudices born of 
the inventive mind toward a conception of their proper place 
in a specialized, mechanical system. 
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This hostility of theirs to modern methods is aggravated by 
the question of pay. The worker has a deep hatred for the 
employer’s accumulating profits, a hatred that transcends his 
own desire for gain. The employer’s practice of speeding up 
the work is met by labor’s effort to slow up the movement and 
keep down profits. This is a blind policy which defeats labor’s 
chances for higher pay. Though commerce and industry are 
closely related, they differ in as much as commerce tends to 
multiplicity of sales and industry to unity in manufacture. It 
is the workers’ understanding of this speeding up process that 
drives them to “freinage,” interference with production as we 
call it. They do this because they see but slight profit to the 
workers in the increase of fatigue suffered. The faster a man 
works the less he is paid, and because he fears a decrease in 
pay he slows up his work. That is his dispute with the manu- 
facturing system. Naturally the employer desires, from per- 
sonal or economic reasons, a low wage scale and at the same 
time increased speed in production. In his shortsighted way 
the worker applies the brake and retards the industrial 
machine. 

It would be better to combat low pay by greater speed, for 
in that way lies a worker’s revenge. What he really needs are 
larger, better, and faster machines that will decrease physical 
motion, lessen fatigue, and shorten hours. Only in this way 
will he triumph and make himself not a victim but a victor 
over the industrial system. This is Hamp’s prediction for the 
future that he has put into his La Victoire mécanicienne. Be- 
fore Mr. Ford he had the idea of the six hour day of hard 
work which, he says, with faster machines will drive out 
“freinage” and lead to a settlement of the pay question. 

There is just as much confusion in the minds of the work- 
ers upon the pay question as on that of working conditions. A 
workman does not realize the variable market in manufactur- 
ing. He holds to the idea of fixed pay and has no clear con- 
ception of the fact that retail prices affect his earnings. His 
standard of value is based upon the only thing he knows, the 
cost of living. He should be educated to the importance of 
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retail prices. If the stock-holders of a concern are aware of 
prices charged and of the dividends accruing to them, why 
then should not the workers learn what is equitably their just 
reward? What is needed is the participation of the workers 
in the direction and profits of industry. They must, however, 
not only share with capital in the profits but also in the duties 
and responsibilities, if there is to be social progress. The pres- 
ent ignorance of the workers intensifies the dispute over the 
pay question, which is unfortunately absorbing most of their 
dynamic energy. 

It is just this inability to evaluate man’s dynamic energy 
in terms of a just reward that causes disputes. The old error 
was to think that personal fatigue would disappear with a 
greater human efficiency in handling machines, but this will 
not occur unless we strive to lessen the stress and burden of 
work by the maximum efficiency of our machines. Here is a 
chance for France to lead the world by solving this problem of 
the human dynamism striving for happiness through equitable 
work. This is the new justice of a mechanical age. Our old 
laws on work are didactic and outworn, and new ones must 
replace them, based not on theories but on experience and study 
of the new working spirit, of equitable pay, and shorter hours. 
In the space of time from 1848 to 1919 working hours have 
already been reduced from twelve to eight, but we are still 
lagging behind in our study of the problem of the worker’s day. 

To make such a study there is needed a Faculty of Work 
which, like the Faculties of Law and Medicine, shall be a part 
of the University. It will be its business to instruct selected 
workers in the organization and control of industry and in 
ways to perfect the trades. This Faculty will become the offi- 
cial body that inspects and passes upon working conditions. 
Some such education the proletariat needs. Too long has the 
bourgeois class possessed the knowledge of industrial tech- 
nique. It is time for the working class to be drawn from its 
ignorance of technical and commercial conditions. At present 
it is a prey to the syndicalist and the agitator, who, badly in- 
formed themselves, incite the workers by emotional fury to a 
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vain resistance and obscure the search for truth. It is not by 
revolution but evolution that workers can change the face of 
the world, and then only when they possess a capacity for tak- 
ing over the trades and running them better than their pre- 
decessors. The ablest men among the workers with technical 
skill, intelligence, and a social mind will lead the way to pro- 
gress. This must be their religion, a religion of social economy 
in which God is replaced by Justice in work. Neither armies 
nor political combinations will change the world. Its saviours 
will be those workers who best know their trades. Such is 
Hamp’s idea of the new era. 

He is not unmindful of the many difficulties confronting 
him in modern society. First of all is the despotism of private 
property, which has become a divinity if not a religion. Those 
who refuse to subscribe to it are called infidels. It cannot be 
fought by any Marxian socialism. In fact, it is the spirit of 
catechism in Marx’s teaching that has weakened all social 
doctrine. Nor can it be maintained by the support of such 
recent defenders as the French Royalists or a Mussolini 
“spumanti”’. 

The second difficulty to overcome is orthodox religion, 
which persists in a world that has abandoned it in practice. A 
religion whose God governs in fury and incoherence, that 
wraps itself in the complications of a divinity in three persons, 
and obscures its meaning behind the parleys of bishops has 
little of vital appeal for struggling men. It is being replaced 
by a religion of the fatherland. 

This nationalistic spirit threatens the stability of the work- 
ing class unless it can be used to establish an alliance with the 
workers in other countries for universal peace. Locarno has 
this significance, that it is either the first smile of peace or the 
last grimace of war. But peace rests with the pacifists who 
up to the present have been weak, lacking a philosophic mind, 
and without energy or heroism to die if necessary for their 
ideas. Confronting them are the professional politicians and 
men like Poincaré with rigid, Roman minds, years behind the 
times, juristic minds unable to understand men or to conciliate 
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nations whose civilization is founded on work. Such men have 
made a peace heavy with the spirit of revenge. These diplo- 
mats betrayed the desire of their peoples. They thought only 
of themselves or their nations; yet no nation fulfills its mission 
when it is content to think only of itself. It must enter into 
international fraternity and help found a real League of Na- 
tions without the old national antagonisms, without the finan- 
cial and social inequalities of the present League. This new 
Society must be an international parlement of European law- 
yers and economists, English, German, and French; for if 
these nations agree, peace is a certainty, and only the new 
imperialism of America threatens it. 

There is much that seems naive and visionary in this doc- 
trine that Hamp offers to the Proletariat for its evolution to 
the control of society. This internationalist with his bold 
utilitarian gospel of work raises the working man to a dignity 
he has not known before, where he is neither beguiled by 
sentimental flattery nor incited to revolution by the vision of a 
social utopia. With Hamp social theory is replaced by a scien- 
tific study of experience as the basis for willful, collective pro- 
gress. For the rights of man he substitutes duties to work 
and build for future achievement. There is something very 
French in this mingling of the real and the ideal. As a novelist 
Hamp has little of the old art of story-telling, or, as he scorn- 
fully describes it, the ability to dally in three hundred pages 
over the futile problem whether Monsieur will marry Madame. 
He has succeeded as a writer in focusing attention upon the 
workers, and by a sympathetic study of actual conditions in re- 
placing fiction by reality. The social novel on account of his 
utilitarian view of literature and art in general, becomes in his 
hands more of a scientific study than an artistic product. One 
may object to his aesthetic theory, but one cannot deny his 
literary skill in forging the unruly terms of trade to prose 
usage, nor disregard his fervor for social justice. These are the 
qualities that have brought him from obscurity to prominence 
in the world of letters as a prophet of the French proletariat. 
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CHARLES GORDON—JACOBITE AND LOYALIST 


HERBERT BAIRD STIMPSON 
Baltimore, Md. 


HE MOST interesting period of Scottish history to 

Americans is the Jacobean. A wide interest in America 
had been awakened in Scotland and the trade with Glas- 
gow had grown rapidly after the Civil War. Prior thereto 
baronets of Nova Scotia had been created to enrich the Treas- 
ury of King James, and certain powerful families had added 
to their dignities. The mass of the Scottish people, however, 
had not been touched. With the ending of the Civil War a 
change came; thousands were sent to America, the Barbadoes 
and the West Indies for political crimes, and thousands fol- 
lowed to escape the terror at home. America became the haven _ 
of refuge for the Jacobites and from that time on, every new 
Jacobite rising added to the stream of emigrants. The “45” 
threw down the gates, thousands of Scottish Jacobites emi- 
grating. With the coming of the American Revolution this 
emigration ceased, but immediately thereafter it began again; 
it became a flood. It is impossible to overestimate the influence 
of this emigration upon American life. The names of the great 
Scottish families and clans are as numerous as they are in 
Scotland; they are everywhere. For two hundred years or 
more they have been “free white and twenty-one,” very much 
their own “Lords and Masters,” but their hearts are still in the 
Highlands and the love for the “Old Kings” is strong. The 
pride of kings is as nothing to the descendants of these old 
Jacobites. The romance and glamour of the past has become a 
partofthem. The old ladies tell their grandchildren with spirit 
and mantling color the part their ancestor played when he rode 
with Bonnie Dundee, or attended the famous hunting party of 
the Earl of Mar; and most delightful of all, the coming of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie from over the water, the raising of the 
Standard, the famous charge at Preston Pans that wiped out 
Cope, and the glorious dash to Derby. Their little souls on 
fire, their hearts full of romance, they never forget. In all 
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seriousness they proved their Jacobite blood when the Ameri- 
can Civil War broke out. The dash and romance of the South 
was theirs,—Stonewall Jackson, Jeb Stuart, Joseph E. Johns- 
ton, Albert Sidney Johnston, John B. Gordon, Wade Hamp- 
ton,—all Scots, every one of them, and thousands more. 

The Gordons are an illustration of a Scottish Jacobite 
family in America. They have left their impress upon every 
state, and a marked influence upon national affairs. We find 
them in Maine. From New Hampshire a great family spread 
to other states. In Massachusetts they have produced many 
able men and a major general in the Civil War on the Union 
side. They were early in New York and even the famous Cap- 
tain Kidd had the signature of Alexander Gordon as a member 
of hiscrew. In New Jersey, Gordon of Gordonstoun, Sir John 
Gordon of Durno, Gordon of Cluny, Robert Gordon of Aber- 
deen, Dr. John Gordon of Colliston and Pitlurg and Thomas 
Gordon of Pitlurg, his brother, were among the Proprietors of 
East Jersey. Thomas Gordon held every office in the gift of 
the Province except that of Governor, from Chief Justice down, 
and had a powerful influence on its history. The descendants 
of Thomas Gordon and the other Gordons that came to New 
Jersey are very numerous. The most exclusive of the old fami- 
lies of New York claim royal descent through these Gordons. 
When Colonel Patrick Gordon became Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, that Province became a favorite with the Gordons and 
they spread far and wide and used it for their advance through 
the central west. In Delaware they produced a distinguished 
family. In Maryland they have always been strong. In Vir- _ 
ginia they are very numerous and their descendants have swept 
through Kentucky, the South and the West. In North Caro- 
lina, the most Scottish of all the States, they have held their 
own with the other Scots. In South Carolina they have left 
their mark. Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Mississippi have 
produced remarkable men of the Gordon name. 

The most typical Gordon of them all and the most noted was 
General John Brown Gordon, C. S. A. He claimed descent 
from the Gordons of Gight. His ancestor, John Gordon, came 
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to Maryland shortly after 1715. There he married Mary Chap- 
man, a Maryland girl, whose immigrant ancestor was a cousin 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. He moved to Virginia and settled in 
Spottsylvania County. His sons moved to North Carolina and 
during the Revolution made a fighting record on the American 
side. The outbreak of the Civil War found members of this 
family in North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. 
Four of them rose to the rank of general from civil life. John B. 
Gordon raised a company of mountaineers from the wild region 
at the junction of the states of Tennessee, Georgia and Ala- 
bama. They promptly called themselves the “Raccoons Roughs” 
and became a company of the Sixth Alabama Regiment. Gor- 
don soon became colonel of the regiment and forged it into a 
fighting force equal to any in the Confederate army. He served 
in the Army of Northern Virginia, rose rapidly in rank to the 
command of a brigade and then a division, and finally an army 
corps. His troops caught his fiery spirit and elan and the grim 
stubbornness with which they held a position would have 
brought a smile to “Old Jack” himself. The Stonewall Brigade 
came finally under his command, and though its fame could 
not be added to, he maintained it. Then came the morning of 
the 12th of May, 1864, forever identified with his name, for 
thereafter he was known as the “Man of the 12th of May.” The 
left and right wings of Lee’s army joined at an angle, known 
thereafter as the “Bloody Angle.” It was a rainy, misty morn- 
ing, deadening all sound and limiting the vision. Hancock the 
Superb, with the mighty power of Grant’s great army behind 
him, without artillery preparation, appeared from out of the 
mist, swept over the Angle, submerged Johnson’s Brigade and 
poured his thousands through the gap. General Gordon was in 
reserve. The situation was so desperate that General Lee rode 
forward to lead the charge, but Gordon and his men forced him 
back. They then swept forward and met Hancock in the great- 
est, most deadly and desperate charge of all the war. They 
forced Hancock back to the Angle; then over the breastworks 
and held him there. All that day and the night that followed 
the two armies struggled for that line of mud. Thousands died 
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and the horror and glory of it will go down through all the 
years. They held Grant and all his army and forced the great 
movement across the James to the south of Richmond. Thus 
the way for Grant to Richmond was barred to the north. The 
bitter fighting around Richmond never saw Gordon fail and 
when the end came he stood with Longstreet beside Lee as one 
of the most brilliant of all his officers. 

When the surrender came at Appomattox, Gordon was 
leading his men in a victorious charge against immense odds; 
they had swept over the enemies’ works and were advancing 
when the news of the truce was brought him. He was the rein- 
carnation of those sons of Huntly that fought in the old Civil 
War. He had no training as a soldier. All he knew of war 
had to be gained in the midst of bitter fighting and not from 
books. It was the inherited genius of the Scot for war, the 
long line of figting ancestors and the Jacobite blood that was 
in him. With the closing of the war he became the Governor 
of Georgia. He quickly broke the power of the Carpetbaggers 
and then went to the assistance of General Wade Hampton in 
South Carolina in driving the Carpetbaggers from that state. 
The two generals soon found themselves in the United States 
Senate from their respective states, where they remained for 
years, fighting a steady and brilliant battle in behalf of the 
southern states. There was another great service to be ren- 
dered and that was to bring back the spirit of good feeling and 
better understanding between the states. This General Gordon 
did. He toured all the northern states and with irresistable 
eloquence pleaded for this great result. The idol of the South, 
he now became equally popular in the North. 

The Gordons possessed to its full extent the sense of Scot- 
tish humor. Colonel James Gordon of Lochinvar, State of 
Mississippi, raised a troop of cavalry, equipped and armed it. 
He then wired the War Department at Richmond for instruc- 
tions. The wire came in late at night with thousands of similar 
telegrams from all over the South. The tired, harrassed officer 
in charge glanced at it. “Tell him to go to hell.” The clerk 
obeyed literally. Some weeks later a young cavalry officer re- 
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ported to Richmond headquarters for instructions. The head- 
quarters knew nothing and asked for his instructions. “Sir,” 
replied Captain Gordon, “I wired you for instructions, and re- 
ceived orders ‘to go to hell;’ I am here.” He had marched his 
troop over a thousand miles from Mississippi to Richmond. 

Such were and are the descendants of the Scotch Jacobites 
and thus it is, that I, a Marylander, one hundred and seventy- 
eight years after the events occurred, from old letters, records 
and documents tell how a Jacobite in Scotland became a Loy- 
alist in America. 

On the south side of the Deveron, on the crest of a hill over- 
looking the valley, stood the old stronghold of the Gordons of 
Avochie. It had been granted to Huntly by the Crown after the 
battle sf Harlaw, and by Huntly to Sir William Leslie IV, 
Baron of Balquhane, for his gallantry at the battle of Brechin. 
On the 8th of January, 1525, it was granted by the Baron to 
William Gordon of the Jock Gordon line, his brother-in-law, 
the first of the Gordons of Avochie. It bore the brunt of the 
wars, the raids, the feuds that swept the Gordon country. It 
barred the road to Strathbogie and was its immediate outpost. 
Throughout the records of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
equalling the Gordons of Newton and second to the Gordons of 
Gight, run for generation after generation the records of 
“John Gordon of Avochie,” “John Gordon fiar of Avochie,” 
“Corrichie,” the bloody “fyre raising of Donnebristal,” and 
“Glenlevit” in the many writs that ran north to the Gordon 
country. The quiet answer of Huntly to Colonel Monro, who 
on behalf of the Scottish leaders offered him the supreme com- 
mand in Scotland, if he would take part against the king, ““We 
have risen with the Kings of Scotland and will go down with 
them,” is characteristic of this great family. No more fasci- 
nating pages in history exist than the campaigns of Lord 
Gordon, Lord Aboyne, and Lord Lewis Gordon, Huntly’s sons 
during the Civil War. Gordon of Avochie of that date played 
his part. His grandson played it again in 1715. His great 
grandson in the ’45 stepped forth as a leader of the Gordons. 
He was “Prime Minister” to Lord Lewis Gordon, raised 
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Abbachie (Avochies) Regiment and held Aberdeen true for 
the Prince. 

On the northeast side of the Forest of Binn, nestling close 
under the mountain, lies a farm which for generations belonged 
to the Gordons of Avochie, and was the patrimony of the 
younger sons. Originally called Bad, it became Binhall and at 
the time of the ’45, it was the residence of Patrick Gordon, 
brother of Harie Gordon of Avochie and uncle of the “Prime 
Minister” of Lord Lewis Gordon. He had been out in the ’15 
and had married the daughter of the Reverend William Hay, 
Parson of Rothiemay, who publically offered a prayer for the 
safe arrival of the Pretender. This was the atmosphere. 

Charles Gordon, heir of Binhall in ’45, was of medium 
height, with clear features, and though over twenty years old, 
looked younger. His adventures began at a fair, as those of 
others before him. “He was selling his father’s cattle, when 
in marched a body of forty men.” A little old man on a shaggy 
horse led them. It was the famous Gordon of Glenbuchat, 
the hero of every Gordon youngster. He was with Dundee 
at Killicrankie; out in the 15 andsthough so ill that he had to 
be lifted on and off his horse, he was raising the regiment that 
he commanded for the prince. Of the same blood and cousin 
to young Gordon, could there be any question of the result? He 
joined his famous cousin and started on the journey that led 
through long marches, and battles to the shadow of the 
scaffold; across three thousand miles of sea and finally in his 
old age, driven by the fury of a great war, back again to Scot- 
land. The picture was different as told before Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Lee at St. Margaret’s Hill, Southwark, where he stood in 
the prisoner’s dock. It was not told by him. The old retainers 
lied loyally to save him. “He was surrounded by forty men, 
seized by Glenbuchat, and was carried away on a Huzzar’s 
saddle.” “He was brought into Banff on a bare horse and 
guarded.” “He had no arms and so carried out next day.” 
“His father said ‘Perdition catch the old villian Glenbucket’.”” 
He offered money, but “Glenbucket said that he needed men,, 
not money,” and damned him. “He was only seventeen years, 
old.” 
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Thus stoutly swore James Watt, John Slorach and John 
Renny to save the life of the young Laird. It took great cour- 
age on their part, for the shadow of the gallows was over them 
as well. They were in a strange country before a hostile judge 
and jury, quick to act and ruthless in severity. They did their 
best, but not a word from Gordon. He went with Glenbucket, 
gladly, willingly, joyously, because it was in his blood to go. 
There was no resisting Prince Charlie and the call of the blood. 
He was at once made paymaster of Glenbucket’s regiment. 
Later meeting Lord Ogilvie, his cousin, he joined Ogilvie’s 
regiment as a lieutenant. He was “at Edinburgh armed with 
sword and pistol marching with Lord Ogilvie’s regiment to- 
wards Carlisle”; and afterwards “in the Castle of Carlisle, 
drawing up the rebel soldiers, and upon duty.” On November 
17, 1745, Prince Charlie, mounted on a white horse, and pre- 
ceded by one hundred pipers, putting all their hearts in the skirl- 
ing of their bag-pipes, entered Carlisle. The very dust of the 
old town must have been stirred at the sound. The spirits of the 
old North Country Warriors must have grasped their phantom 
swords, to meet this triumph of the ancient foe. But the fame 
of Prince Charlie had gone before; his gallantry, his charm, his 
courage and his daring had more than won these descendants 
of old border warriors. Their resistance was slight and the 
gates of the old Town and Castle were thrown open to him. 
Then came the quick and rapid march through Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire to Derby. There the fatal 
decision, the sullen retreat until the backward flow of the army 
reached Carlisle. The forces of Cumberland were pressing 
hard. They must be held, until the Scots were beyond the 
border. The old fortress of Carlisle, once the stronghold of the 
border, was now a shell, incapable of a sustained defense. The 
living spirit of the Scots must make that shell a flaming bulwark 
across the path of Cumberland. A few hours saved, a day, 
meant the safe retreat across the swollen rivers, the army once 
more on Scottish soil. They called for volunteers, and to volun- 
teer meant death by the rope, the ignominious death by the 
hangman’s noose. They volunteered, a number of Scotch of- 
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ficers as well as Townley and his English ; among them Charles 
Gordon of Binhall and Charles Gordon of Terpersie. On De- 
cember 21, 1745, the prince marched-out. On December 
30th the Town and Castle surrendered to Cumberland, the 
“Bloody Cumberland,” the title of hatred he subsequently won. 
Action was prompt. On January 10, 1746, Charles 
Gordon and the other prisoners left Carlisle on their march to 
Chester. “The officers were placed on horseback, their legs tied 
under the belly of their horses, their arms pinioned so as to 
afford them barely power of handling the bridle, each horse 
being tied to the tail of the one before it. The Governor, Hamil- 
ton, went first, his horse led by a Dragoon, with drawn sword, 
then followed the officers, and Dragoons in the rear.” From 
Chester they were carried to London and Charles Gordon was 
: placed in the New Goal, Southwark. On October 23, 1726, 
he was tried for high treason before Lord Chief Justice Lee at 
St. Margaret’s Hill, Southwark. It was a grim business; there 
could be only one result. The witnesses for the Crown clearly 
proved the charge. Joddrel for the defense did the best he 
could. His youth, the loyalty of his father, who was Baillie of 
Regalities to the Duke of Gordon were urged. James Watt, 
John Slorach, and James Renny, Aberdeenshire men, perjured 
their souls but gained honor and glory by their testimony in his 
i defense. Anne Graham came down from Carlisle and added 
; her testimony. ‘He was quartered at the Grapes, and paid for 


: everything he had, and behaved civily.” If she was the mis- 
: tress of the Grapes, then indeed it was an honor. But some- 


how I like to think of her as being a Lass of the Grahams of 
Netherby, or of that clan. Like Lochinvar, a Gordon had found 
favour in her eyes and she dared greatly for his sake. Possibly 
k her effort was not in vain, certainly the evidence of the Aber- 
deenshire men helped, for the jury brought in a verdict of 
guilty, but “on account of youth, recommended for mercy.” 
On November 3, 1746, he was sentenced by Lord Chief 
Justice Lee. In spite of wars, we live in an easy age, where it is 
7 difficult to realize the horror and grimness of that time. It may 
be well for us to realize it. The sentence ran: 
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You and every one of you, prisoners at the bar, return to the prisons 
from which you came, and from thence you must be drawn to the place 
of execution, when you come there, you must be hanged by the neck,— 
but not till you are dead, for you must be cut down alive; then your 
bowels must be taken out, and burnt before your faces ; then your heads 
must be severed from your bodies, and your bodies divided each into 
four quarters, and these must be at the King’s disposal. And God have 
mercy on your souls! 


On March 20, 1747, Charles Gordon and sixteen prisoners 
were granted a reprieve. His family and his kinsmen had not 
been idle. Petitions were signed and filed upon his behalf. The 
Duchess of Gordon interceded for him. He had been a favorite 
with her at Gordon Castle and she did not fail him now. And 
so on January 11, 1749, with another prisoner he was dis- 
charged from “the New Goal at Southwark” with “liberty to 
transport themselves where they pleased.”” The Duchess sent 
hima seal ring bearing the Gordon Arms and the motto “Animo 
non astutia.” To “transport themselves” meant anywhere out- 
side the realm of England. 

The Provinces of Maryland and Virginia were decidedly 
Cavalier and Jacobite in sentiment. Not only had the Lord 
Proprietors of Maryland suffered for the King, but the leading 
families had a strong tendency that way. Three Aberdeen- 
shire men of the Gordon name were leaders in the Province; 
Captain Robert Gordon, for many years a member of Provin- 
cial Assembly from the City of Annapolis, George Gordon of 
Georgetown, and the Rev. John Gordon, Rector of St. Mich- 
ael’s Parish, Talbot County, its most distinguished church- 
man. These gentlemen were all kinsmen of Charles Gordon 
and in 1750 we find him located in Maryland on what is known 
as the Eastern Shore. Of all the colonies of the English Crown, 
there was none so fair or rich as the Province of Maryland. 
The broad and beautiful Chesapeake divided the Province into 
the Eastern and Western Shores ; broad tidal rivers were every- 
where, and numerous navigable creeks brought London to the 
plantation of every planter. There has ever been a friendly 
rivalry between the Shores but we of the Eastern Shore smile 
tolerantly when the Westerners talk, for we know that God in 
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His mercy has blessed this fair land, as no other land has been 
blessed. 

The counties of Cecil and of Kent are the two northern 
counties of the Eastern Shore; they were wealthy and prosper- 
ous and here Charles Gordon located. He was soon admitted 
to the bar and like all lawyers in those days, he was also a 
planter. He lived near Warwick, in Cecil county. He married 
Anne George and upon her death, Elizabeth Nicholson, daugh- 
ter of Colonel Joseph Nicholson of Kent. The Nicholsons 
were a cadet branch of the Hawkshead Hall and Poulton Hall, 
Lancashire family, and were a noted group in the Province. 
They early took the side of the patriots. Her eldest brother, 
James Nicholson, was the senior officer of the American navy 
during the Revolutionary War. Another brother, Commodore 
Samuel Nicholson, was with Captain Lambert Wickes in the 
first raid of the navy upon British commerce in British waters. 
He afterwards commanded the United States navy and was 
the builder of the Constitution, the most famous of the Ameri- 
can ships of war. Another brother, Captain John Nicholson, 
distinguished himself both in the Revolution and afterwards. 
Colonel Nicholson’s nephew, Captain Lambert Wickes, in the 
Reprisal carried Franklin to France and was the first offizer 
to capture English vessels in English waters. Another nephew, 
Alexander Murray, son of a Jacobite father, fought with great 
gallantry first in the army and then in the navy and died a 
commodore of the United States navy. This connection was 
to have a powerful influence upon Gordon, but not a determi- 
nating one. He prospered and became prominent upon the 
Shore. In 1764-5 Lord Adam Gordon, son of Alexander, 
Duke of Gordon, visited America and became extremely 
popular in the colonies. In his list of addresses we find 
“Charles Gordon, Esq., near Chesterton” (Kent). Undoubt- 
edly there was a foregathering of the clan at Annapolis when 
Lord Adam arrived there. 

The flying scuds of the great storm that had been gathering 
over the colonies darkened the sky in 1775. The Colonies were 
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cementing the Union, which enabled them after eight years of 
grim warfare to defeat the German king, who knew so little 
of the rights of Englishmen and nothing of the rights of the 
Colonies. 

It was time for strong men to take sides for or against the 
Crown. Tory or Patriot they were called, as they stood for the 
king or against him. The mass of the people were against the 
king. Led by a body of young and brilliant men, they took com- 
plete control of the Colonies, organized an army and waged war. 
The Tories as a fighting force were few and scattered, occa- 
sionally making headway in connection with the British troops 
but always wiped out. Among the older men certain figures 
stood out. Marked men they were, grim and strong, standing 
alone amid the storm and the rush of the waters. Such a man 
was Charles Gordon. He had fought against the German king. 
He had been marked for slaughter, his kinsmen had died on the 
field and upon the gallows for their rightful king and lord. He 
had married into a powerful and patriotic family. His practice 
at the bar, his plantation, his family and his friendships with 
the leading men of a rich and prosperous country made delight- 
ful society and the glad hand of welcome was extended to him 
everywhere. Every tie that could bind a man to a country 
bound him, but? Possibly it was the ancient loyalty of the 
Gordons to the Crown, even though the king might be of Ger- 
man blood. ‘We have risen with the Kings of Scotland and we 
will go down with them.” Every Gordon knew Huntly’s proud 
answer. Charles Gordon acted as Huntly would have acted, 
and lost his law practice, his lands, his fortune and his family. 

The decisive step was soon taken. On May 16, 1775, the 
Committee for Cecil County issued the following summons and 
delivered it to William Savin, High Sheriff of the county, to be 
served on Charles Gordon. 


Whereas great complaints have this day been made against Charles 
Gordon, Esq., Attorney at Law, for that he has infamously reflected on 
the members of this Committee, and the Deputies of this County, who 
lately attended the Provincial Convention, these are therefore requiring 
the said Charles Gordon, that he appear before this Committee at the 
house of Thomas Savin at Elk Ferry, tomorrow at two o’clock, P.M. to 
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answer unto said complaint; hereof fail not at your peril, returnable 


tomorrow at two o’clock, P.M. 
John Veasey, 3rd. Acting Clerk. 
To Charles Gordon, Esq., Attorney at Law, near Warwick. 


On which summons was endorsed, Cecil County. 


On this seventeenth day of May, 1775, personally came William 
Savin before me, the subscriber one of his Lordship’s Justices of said 
County, and made oath on the Holy Evangelist of Almighty God, that 
he served Mr. Gordon with a copy of the within summons in time for 
him to have observed it; and that he told him (this deponent) that he 
would not meet them, and if the Committee wanted him that they must 
come to his plantation, but not inside his yard gate; that he asked why 
they did not come or send some of their head men; that upon his (this 
deponent) saying that he believed if he did not comply with their re- 
quest, that they would all come he (Mr. Gordon) said that he was ready 
to receive them, that his plantation was large enough to hold all of them, 
but they must not come inside his gate, or their would be lives lost ; that 
Mr. Gordon told him that he had said and does still say, that they are a 
parcel of damned scoundrels of the Committee, and that if they have 
anything to say to him, they must come to him, for he is at all their 
defiances. Sworn before David Smith. 


Which being taken into consideration, the Committee came to 
the following determination: 

Whereas Charles Gordon, Attorney at Law, in this County, hath 
treated this Committee with great contempt and insolence ; and whereas 
the general tenor of his conduct has, for a long time past been such as, 
in their opinions declare him to be an enemy to the General cause of 
Liberty, for which they are now contending and he hath this day been 
duly summoned to appear and answer unto the above charge, to which 
he has returned an insolent answer, even menancing this Committee with 
destruction if they attempted to proceed any further against him: 

It is therefore Resolved. That the said Charles Gordon lie under the 
imputation of being an enemy to this country, and as such, we will have 
no dealings or communications with him, nor permit him to transact 
business with or for us, either in public or in private capacity, which 
shall be commenced after the date hereof, until he appear before this 
Committee and fully satisfy them with respect to the above charge ; and 
we do earnestly recommend all the good people of this Country to 
observe the same line of conduct. 

Ordered that this be published in each hundred. 


From the newspaper controversy which immediately en- 
sued, it appears that upon the publication of the above edict, 
Charles Gordon rode to Elk Ferry and had a fiery interview 
with the Chairman and the Clerk of the Committee. These 
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gentlemen were apologetic. “The newspapers had not quoted 
the minutes of the Committee correctly,” and the publication 
had “neither their sanction or consent.” “In short the father 
of the child, like the framer of the Quebeck Bill, cannot be 
found, although he has been diligently sought for, his friends, 
it is hoped, will not despair of his reformation, since he had the 
grace to hide his head.” From this time he was a marked man, 
and as the struggle grew more desperate, his situation became 
impossible. In August, 1777, Lord Howe entered the Chesa- 
peake with his fleet and transports. Landing at the Head of 
Elk in Cecil County, he took up his march, defeated Washing- 
ton at the Brandywine, and entered Philadelphia. The Pa- 
triots needed every man. During the crisis Paca wrote Gov- 
ernor Johnson: “The Cecil County Militia I hear have turned 
out to a man except three, Samuel Chew, Charles Gordon and 
Alexander Williamson.” This meant immediate action. 
Gordon left Cecil County, crossed the state line into Delaware, 
where the Loyalists, encouraged by the presence of Lord 
Howe’s army, had taken courage and dared to show a front. 
The Continental Congress then at York, Pennsylvania, de- 
cided to suppress all danger of a Loyalist uprising and 
selected General Smallwood, a native of Kent, for that purpose. 
He was an able and brilliant officer of the Maryland Line and 
his prompt and determined action undoubtedly saved the Shore 
and Delaware to the Patriots. Their first step was to secure 
the arrest of Gordon, White and others in Delaware, as shown 
by the following resolution of March 26, 1778: “Congress 
having great reasons to expect an invasion of the State of Dela- 
ware, and being apprehensive that the enemy will be assisted 
or joined by the disaffected there, and considering the present 
condition of that government, and its inability to exercise such 
powers as are immediate and absolutely necessary for its pre- 
servation, etc., That Brigadier Smallwood be directed to 
secure the persons of Thomas White, Charles Gordon, and such 
other inhabitants of that State as he shall, upon good grounds ' 
suspect to be disaffected, and whose being at large will be dan- 
gerous to the independence of these States, and to send them 
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under proper guard to such safe place or places as he shall 
think proper.” 

Smallwood acted immediately. Gordon and White were 
captured and then a very interesting situation developed. The 
two prisoners applied for and obtained a writ of habeas corpus 
from the Chief Justice of Delaware. “The Chief Justice now 
desires to know what offense is with which they are charged, 
and the cause of their imprisonment by the Malitary.” The 
situation was a very serious one, the Confederation was very 
loosely organized, and each state was jealous of any attack 
upon its liberties. Smallwood wrote Ceaser Rodney, then Gov- 
ernor of Delaware: “I cannot with propriety mitigate or sus- 
pend the execution of an order so express from the Supreme 
Authority of the United States. . . . I view the propriety of 
the Act and the expediency of carrying it into execution, a 
measure necessary and indispensable, for under our present 
prospects, it would be dangerous and impolitic to suffer these 
men and others of their principles ever to be confined in that 
part of the Country. Know these men are not only as offenders 
against their own State but against the Continent, as men dan- 
gerous to the Liberty and Independence of America. In that 
light Congress has ordered them with great propriety to be 
apprehended.” 

Upon receipt of Smallwood’s dispatches Congress found 
itself in a very difficult situation; it must protect the rights 
of the states and also enforce the power of the Confederation. 
After a long debate and mature consideration Congress adopted 
a letter drawn by Samuel Chase, afterwards a member of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, to the State of Delaware. 
“Congress is acquainted by General Smallwood, that their 
late order to him to secure the persons of Thomas White and 
Charles Gordon, and others of your State whose going at large 
might be deemed dangerous, and to send them to a place of 
security, has given some disgust to your government, and that 
a Habeas Corpus is granted to procure their discharges. 
Congress has received information, on which they rely, that a 
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great majority of the inhabitants of Kent and Sussex and a 
considerable part of New Castle (Delaware), are disaffected, 
and many of them avowed and bitter enemies of our independ- 
ence. Congress esteemed themselves bound in duty to watch 
over and to endeavor to preserve the General Welfare; they will 
not interfere with the Police of the States, or lay hands on any 
of their subjects, unless any State should become disaffected 
(in cases of extreme necessity and from that disaffection be 
rendered incapable) or unable to execute its own Government ; 
the exercise of power in these circumstances or during the time 
of an invasion cannot be drawn into precedent in time of peace. 

“Congress deemed the Power of your State inadequate from 
the great inequality between the Whigs and the Tories, and they 
are apprehensive if your Executive attempted to seize the lead- 
ers of your malignants that your weakness would be discovered 
and that you would become more odious to those whom you 
cannot govern.” 

Charles Gordon was sent under military escort to York to 
await the action of the government. The Nicholsons now inter- 
vened and through their powerful influence Gordon was re- 
leased upon his accepting another banishment. He was delivered 
to the British lines with orders to leave the United States and 
not return during the period of the war. On March 20, 1779, 
his wife was granted a pass to proceed to New York, then in 
British possession, to see him before his departure for Scotland. 
This she did. Thirty-four years after that day at the fair, he 
came back to Binhall. One brother and his family were alive 
and two sisters. The rest were dead. With the year 1783 came 
the closing of the war and Gordon was free to return to Mary- 
land: this he did. His property had been confiscated but his 
family remained. Hedied in 1786. His life dawned and ended 
in turbulent times, but throughout he bore himself as a Gordon 
should. 
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I 


HE PERIOD from 1833 to 1847 is a dreary one in the 

history of four of the old southern states, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, and the depression is 
relieved only with the coming of the fifties. The flood tide of 
emigration had left Virginia a land of abandoned farms and 
depleted soils, and the same movement had affected the other 
states only in less degree. Fitful glimpses are seen here and 
there of better times to come, of changes to take place; a mill 
established here, a little stretch of road laid there, a canal begun, 
a few farmers diversifying their activities—but the newspapers 
still plaintively bewailed the rapid movement of the people west- 
ward through the passes of the Appalachians, and the legisla- 
tive halls reéchoed with that age-old story of exploitation, ex- 
haustion, and exodus. But the changes were slow in coming, 
and a long decade was to elapse before more than faint begin- 
nings were discernible. 

This older South was, of course, predominantly an agrarian 
section. The iron horse trundled over only some four hundred 
and sixty miles of rail, and even in the heyday of wildcatting, 
seventy-eight banks supplied the needs of the people.’ The in- 
dustry of the region was of the type to be expected, flour mill- 
ing, lumbering, leather tanning, iron working, and the like— 
enterprises requiring inexpensive equipment and unskilled 
labor. A third of a million dollars would easily have bought 
the output of goods so produced in 1840. 

In addition to the shop manufacturing there was some home 
manufacturing, though just how much it is difficult to deter- 
mine. A conservative estimate would place the amount at 
about six millions. Crude furniture, crockery, coarse cloth- 
ing, all were made in the homes of the upland whites and ex- 
changed in nearby markets for sugar, coffee, shoes, and other 

* Senate Executive Documents, 52 Cong. 2 sess., V, 98, 101 ff. 
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articles which the South did not supply. For live stock, imple- 
ments, and packed meats the region looked either to the West 
or to the North, and of course, the finer grades of goods for 
the upper classes were nearly all imported. An effort was made 
in the period 1830 to 1845 to preserve home manufacturing in 
the South, and with this purpose in mind, the State Agricul- 
tural Association of South Carolina adopted a resolution recom- 
mending “a system of household manufacture in every article 
where domestic skill can be available. . . .”? A tendency in 
this direction is evidenced by the sale in the South during this 
period by one Cincinnati firm, of twenty-five hundred machines 
which ginned, carded, and spun six threads of cotton by the 
operation of a single crank.® 
The early mills manufacturing cotton were for the greater 
part merely yarn plants, equipped with spindles for the produc- 
tion of coarse yarn, and ina few cases with looms for the manu- 
facture of heavy bagging. Very few of these factories were 
large, the average number of spindles per mill in the four states 
being only 1,300.4 Only a very few of the mills used steam 
power, the far greater number of them depending on the rivers 
for both power and transportation. Naturally, therefore, most 
of the mills were located on the fall line. Only an estimate of 
the number and size of the mills in 1840 is possible, but their 
number hardly exceeded sixty or seventy, capitalized at some 
three million dollars, with an output valued at half that amount. 
Virginia did more of the manufacturing than any of the 
other states. In 1840 she was credited with twenty-two mills, 
capitalized at a million three hundred thousand dollars, pro- 
ducing annually four hundred and fifty thousand dollars worth 
of yarn and coarse cloth. Petersburg and Richmond were the 
centers of this early industry. In 1835 Petersburg had three 
mills, two rather large, with 7,000 spindles and no looms, and 


? Niles Weekly Register, Oct. 26, 1844. 

* Charles a : Cincinnati Miscellany, or, Antiquities of the West. (Cincin- 
nati, 1845), II, 

‘The census _ = would indicate a higher average, but Mr. Clark has cor- 
rected them as follows: Virginia, 2000; North Carolina, 1200; South Carolina, 
a Georgia, 1000. The South in the Building of the Nation. (Richmond, 1909), 
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by 1842 there were 25,000 spindles and 724 looms.’ Richmond 
in 1835 had two mills, with 6,000 spindles and 80 looms, and by 
1842 there were three with 14,000 spindles and 263 looms.*® 
Other smaller factories were scattered throughout the Pied- 
mont, one at Lynchburg, two at Wheeling, and similar ones 
elsewhere.” 

Fayetteville on the Cape Fear River was the textile center 
of North Carolina, owing its preéminence to its position, to- 
wit—where cotton was transferred from wagon to boat. In 
1836 it seems to have had only one small mill,* but development 
proceeded rapidly and by 1841 there were six in operation, with 
two under construction.® The state as a whole had approxi- 
mately twenty mills, nearly all at the falls of the rivers, but the 
output was less than half a million. Each of the mills, in short, 
was a very modest affair. 

South Carolina enjoyed for many years the rather dubious 
honor of having the only incorporated factory south of Balti- 
more, the Vaucluse mills, which were organized in 1833. But 
this enterprise was a dismal failure, for the directors met only 
twice, once to organize, and once to sell their property.*° In 
1834 the Saluda Company was incorporated, and four years 
later the De Kalb factory came into a troubled existence, a 
small affair, but worth noting because it was one of the few 
mills which owned slaves.** The history of neither of these 
mills is very cheering, for both failed ingloriously.** Charles- 
ton in 1836 passed a law that no steam mill of any description 
could be erected within the corporate limits of the city except 
with the consent of the city council, and this accounts in large 

*Joseph Martin, A Comprehensive Description of Virginia . . . (Richmond, 
1835), 162. Samuel Hazard, United States Commercial and Statistical Register. 
(Philadelphia, 1839), VI, 363. 

* Martin, 188; Niles Register, July 30, 1842. 

"J. L. Bishop, A History of American Manufactures from 1608 to 1860. 
(Philadelphia, 1867), II, 384; Martin, 406 f. 

® Niles Register, Aug. 6, 1836. 

* Idem, May 1, 1841, and Jan. 24, 1843. 
pediency of Cotton te South 
of the South and West (New Orleans, 1846), 
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measure for Charleston’s failure to use its advantageous posi- 
tion as had Fayetteville.** 

While the South Carolina mills were fewer in number than 
those of the other states, they were larger than those of Georgia, 
whose factories had an average of only a thousand spindles to 
the mill. In this earlier period Georgia had less cotton manu- 
facturing than any of the other states, her development in this 
field not coming until a later day. At Augusta there were two 
mills, each with a thousand spindles, and at Athens there were 
three with a total of four thousand spindles and a hundred 
looms.** In Upson County likewise three mills were located 
with the same number of spindles, but with only half as many 
looms,** and along the western edge of the state, in Muscogee 
and Carroll Counties, there were five or six mills on the rivers 
running into Alabama.**® Nineteen establishments with an 
output of a third of a million dollars comprised the beginnings 
of the state’s cotton industry, but the coming period was to 
show a phenomenal increase that was to make Georgia by 1850 
the leading cotton manufacturing state in the South. 

These insignificant attempts, although hardly deserving at- 
tention, were the forerunners of a modest movement which 
was under way in the old South before the Civil War, a move- 
ment which in time, however, would have revolutionized both 
the economic life of the people and their entire philosophy, even 
if no war had come to destroy the old plantation regime. 


II 


The untoward economic conditions outlined above led in- 
evitably to protests by southern leaders, and many suggestions 
were made to relieve the economic distress. One phase of the 
constructive protests was a rather extensive propaganda favor- 
ing the establishment of manufacturing in the South. 

The most important of the destructive factors which tended 
to wreck the region were soil depletion and the consequent west- 


* George Eckhardt, A Digest of the Ordinances of the City Council of Charles- 
ton. (Charleston, 1844), 235 f. 
192, George White, Statistics of the State of Georgia. ... (Savannah, 1849), 
Thid., 574 f. 
* Ibid., 147, 550. 
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ward movement of the people to the newer lands of the lower 
South. To some the improvement of agriculture was connected 
with the introduction of industry. “And this fact is manifest 
everywhere, that agriculture improves just in proportion as 
manufactures advance. Indeed, to my mind it is a self-evident 
truth, that it can be rapidly improved in this way, and in no 
other.”** Since so much of the profits from agriculture went 
to swell the pockets of the northern capitalists, “no reform can 
ever take place in our agriculture until the farmers of the coun- 
try raise every article of food necessary for consumption and 
manufacture at home—the actual necessities—such as farm 
implements, clothing and shoeing for the plantation.”** Some 
leaders of the region thought that the only way for the old 
South to compete with the virgin soils of the west was to 
become an industrial center. In this they concurred with Wil- 
liam Gregg who asked the question: “Unless we betake our- 
selves to some more profitable employment than the planting of 
cotton, what is to prevent our most enterprising planters from 
moving, with their negro capital, to the South-West? What 
is to keep our business men and moneyed capital in South 
Carolina 

Cotton manufacturing was also suggested as an end in it- 
self. Agricultural profits were none too good, ranging from 
two to eight per cent,*° and manufacturing when successful 
was certainly better than that. Instead of the small farmer 
ekeing out a miserable existence, the resources of the South 
would enable it to “support an immense population,”** and the 
way to accomplish this would be to “diversify the occupations 
of the people, to withdraw a large number of them from agri- 
culture and to devote their labor to other pursuits. . . .”* 
Some of the advocates went to extremes in their demand for 
the introduction of industry, as for instance, the Milledgeville 


* De Bow’s Review, XII, 42. 

* Idem, XXIV, 261. 

* Gregg, Domestic Industry, 18. 

*® Sen. Exec. Doc., 62 Cong. 1 sess., X, 1842, 1855, 1875; De Bow, Industrial 
Resources of the Southern and Western States. (New Orleans, 1852), III, 27; 
Gregg, Domestic Industry, 18. 

= De Bow’s Review, XVI, 453. 

2 A.C. Cole, The Whig Party in the South. (Washington, 1913), 211. 
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Journal, which declared without hesitancy that “Georgia is the 
greatest cotton growing State in the Union, and she is destined 
to be the largest cotton manufacturing State... .”** One 
enthusiast estimated the cotton crop to be worth to the South 
fifty-five million dollars, but if made up into osnaburgs it would 
bring at least a hundred and thirty million.** Can it be that he 
believed it? 

With the coming of the bitter disputes with the North, a 
new motive for manufacturing was found. Southerners felt 
that each year they were getting more completely under the 
sway of northern statesmen and capitalists. In spite of their 
control over at least two branches of the national government, 
southern politicians viewed with alarm the growing economic 
power of the North with its concomitant growth of political 
power. To drag themselves from under the increasing pres- 
sure of the non-slaveholder’s thumb many urged the establish- 
ment of manufacturies. “As long as we are tributaries, 
dependent on foreign labor and skill for food, clothing, and 
countless necessaries of life, we are in thraldom.’”** The crisis 
of 1850 brought forth a flood of such statements, and in them 
one sees the growing hatred for the North. “It is in the power 
of the South, if she pleases, to hush the sound of every spindle 
in New England; and if she has this power, should she be so 
merciful as not to use it? Much cause has she, indeed, for for- 
bearance!’’** In advocating manufacturing the Richmond Dis- 
patch has this to say: “That it is time for Virginia to think 
of doing some such thing, the high-handed measures lately 
adopted in Boston sufficiently prove. As long as we are de- 
pendent upon these people [there is the contempt of centuries 
of tradition in those words] they will insult us at pleasure.’’** 

By 1860 things had come to such a pass that men felt that the 
word “filibuster” was being lost and the word “crusade” was 
taking its place, a crusade in “the cause of negro freedom and 


* Undated, in De Bow’s Review, VIII, 39. 

*De Bow, Industrial Resources, I, 

* Charleston Mercury, undated, in Niles Register, Apr. 19, 1845. 
* De Bow’s Review, X, 107. 

* Undated, in De Bow, Industrial Resources, 1, 131. 
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the equal rights of man,’’** and that however ardently they may 
have cherished the union of the states in bygone days, they 
“have been forced to the conclusion that the time has come 
when Southern people should begin in earnest to prepare for 
self-defense and self-reliance.”*® This attitude has its logical 
conclusion in the testimony of Mark Cooper before the Georgia 
legislature that arms, the equal of northern guns, could be made 
in the South.*° 

It is not to be supposed that the old South was a unit in the 
support of a program of industrialization. However urgent eco- 
nomic problems may have been, the philosophy of the people 
was too inelastic to admit of the rapid introduction of new 
ideas of value. For instance, labor was hard to obtain, largely 
because of the refusal of the white population to work in the 
mills. “The ancient and illustrious calling of agriculture .. . 
is apt to engender a haughty contempt of all mechanic arts 

. .’8! A practical illustration of this dislike for mill work is 
to be found in the case of a Charleston factory which could not 
get white women to work for it because they refused to work in 
public.** 

Further, both the upper and lower classes feared, honestly 
I think, the introduction of industry because of its possible 
effect on slavery. If the Negro were used in the factories, as 
many advocated, he might be elevated, possibly freed, and this 
the small farmer feared more than he hated his own economic 
disabilities. The slave owner likewise thought of the effect on 
the slave system, and protested the more against the movement. 
“The South is . . . a slaveholding, agricultural people, who 
hate trade and speculation the more, because failure would sun- 
der the ties between master and slave.”’** 

A much less sincere argument against the introduction is to 
be found in the recurrent complaints that “where manufactures 
and commerce flourish, morals are corrupted and free ‘nstitu- 

* De Bow’s Review, XXIX, 78. 
” Tbid., 77. 
* Idem, XXVIII, 234. 
“De Bow, Industrial Resources, III, 27. 


= De Bow’s Review, VIII, 24 ff. 
* Idem, XXVII, 173 and VIII, 24 ff. 
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tions do not prosper.’** Factories would bring in that descrip- 
tion of population “from the evils of which we have been so far 
exempt ; while in the Northern cities it furnishes prolific mate- 
rial for mobs and rowdyism. . . .”** This was, of course, good 
sectional thunder. But I am not so sure but what the orator 
who declared that the “increasing host who live by toil in fac- 
tories, the paupers who belong to the State, and the still greater 
number who drag out a wretched existence in the crowded 
haunts of want and vice in their great cities, form more than 
an offset to anything that can be said of negro slavery,’** had 
the better of his brother orator who would morally and mentally 
uplift those degraded and ignorant whites by labor in the 
southern factories. 

During the tariff controversies of the early thirties and 
forties one of the biggest objections to manufacturing was its 
prejudicial effect on free trade principles. In contrast to this 
there were some who would use the threat of southern compe- 
tition with northern manufacturers to compel a revision of the 
tariff policy, but they were very few. In South Carolina in 
1831 the approved method of defeating any candidate was to 

prove that he was interested in manufacturing, which made 
him, according to the opposition, ipso facto a high tariff advo- 
cate.*7 Many candidates were attacked on these grounds, and 
the Columbia State Banner declared that it regarded “every 
factory established at the South as a fatal blow at free trade 

.”88 The Southern Whigs in 1842 and again in 1850, in an 
attempt to unite with the northern section of the party, advo- 
cated a protective tariff and the establishment of manufactur- 
ing, but this received no consideration outside the party.*® 

But on the whole the manufacturers themselves did not 
desire a tariff. A protective policy on their part could not hope 
to win over the large planters, and the advocates of industrial- 


*De Bow, Industrial Resources, III, 28. 

* De Bow’s Review, VII, 398 

* Idem, XIX, 46. 

* Chauncey §. Boucher, “The Ante-Bellum Attitude of South Carolina towards 
es and Agriculture.” (In Washington University Studies, XIV, 
243-270 

bid, ff, 207 ff. 
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ization disavowed all such intentions. “The South needs no 
protective tariff to enable her to compete successfully with 
England, or the North, in the manufacture of cotton. . . .”*° 
Those Georgia and North Carolina mills which returned an- 
swers to the circular sent out by the Treasury in 1846 reported 
that they required no tariff because no foreign goods came into 
competition with their products.** As a matter of fact, under 
the existing conditions no tariff was needed. Not even the 
northern goods seriously interfered with the sale of the yarn 
and coarse cloth of the earlier mills of the South. Later, of 
course, when these mills began to make finer cloth northern 
products entered into destructive competition with them, but 
this no tariff could prevent. On the whole, William Gregg had 
the right of it when he stated that the South wanted “no laws 
for the protection of those that embark in the manufacture of 
such cotton fabrics as we propose to make in South Carolina.”** 


For the old South the years from 1843 to 1860 had many 
things in store. The period is not clearly marked, for while 
the roots of the new order lie in the economic barrenness of the 
preceding decade, evidence of the changes is not clearly seen 
until the late forties. Significant things were going on in the 
region before the Civil War, changes visible now, though not 
in that day. In spite of the fact that the plantation régime was 
at its height, in spite of the fact that the whole South was out- 
wardly a unit in support of the social and economic order, a 
gradual change was taking place, a change not only in the eco- 
nomic and social habits of the people, but also a change in the 
moral bases and justifications of those habits. It was a change 
in the thinking of many of the people of the older South, with- 
out which no great change was ever possible in their life. 

The influences which were bringing about this revision of 
fundamental points of view have been discussed in the preced- 
ing section. The most powerful of these was, of course, the 


“ De Bow’s Review, VIII, 249. 
“ Sen. Exec. Doc., 62 Cong. 1 sess., X, 1840 f., 
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economic distress caused by worn out soils, resulting in depopu- 
lation and ruinous competition from the newer areas of the 
lower South. Under such conditions a change was imperative, 
and diverse plans were suggested to relieve the distress, some 
of which were put into effect with varying degrees of success. 
Edmund Ruffin, laboring over his Farmer’s Register, strove 
with all the ardor in his gallant soul to revive the greatness of 
Virginia by restoring her soils. With the marl of Virginia he 
mixed the rampant nationalism of the true sectionalist, and so 
great a spirit and so great a nationalism was his that in this 
period he led the movement for soil improvement, and in 1861 
he impatiently fired the first gun on Sumter. With the end of 
all hope in 1865, he wrapped a Confederate flag about him and 
ended his life. Soil improvement, agricultural surveys, diver- 
sification of crops, and the floods of wheat pouring into the 
Virginia coast cities, indicated in 1850 the changes going on in 
that state, and much the same thing was taking place in the 
other states. 

Internal improvements and the development of direct com- 
merce with Europe held the attention of the Southerners prob- 
ably more than any other of the plans to revive the old South. 
Through the building of railroads east and west it was hoped 
to unite the South and the West in a permanent political alliance 
such as the temporary one which had elected Polk in 1844.** 
Railroad conventions were held annually, and the seaboard 
cities attempted to do what New York had already done—tap 
the resources of the interior with a system of railroads. Be- 
cause of this movement and because of the real needs of the 
community, railroad building received a decided impetus, and 
the insignificant four hundred miles of 1840 expanded many 
times to over five thousand in 1860.** The number of banks 
had doubled between 1845 and 1860,*° the value of manufac- 
tured goods had increased from thirty-four million dollars in 
1840 to nearly a hundred million in 1860, and the amount of 

“ This election determined the demand of the South for internal improvements. 
“5357. Victor S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the United States 1607- | 
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home manufacturing had noticeably declined during those 
years. *® 

But one of the clearest evidences of changes taking place 
was in the manufacture of cotton. The output of the mills had 
increased greatly, from one and a half million dollars in 1840 
to over four and a half in 1860. The increase had been greater 
in Georgia and Virginia than in the Carolinas, as had the aver- 
age capitalization of the mills. In the Carolinas the capitaliza- 
tion had not increased at all, still being thirty or forty thousand 
dollars per mill, while that of the Georgia mills had doubled, 
and the Virginia mills had increased theirs from sixty to eighty 
thousand. But not only was there an increase in output, there 
was also a change in the type of goods produced. The earlier 
mills had manufactured yarn almost exclusively, but with the 
late forties a change came. The new mills of Virginia, South 
Carolina, and Georgia were large corporations manufacturing 
cloth upon a more extensive scale. They were equipped with 
power looms and there was a change in location. Many were 
now built upon the railroads and used steam instead of water 
power.*” 

In Virginia, Petersburg developed as a manufacturing cen- 
ter, having in 1843 eight mills. By 1860 these smaller mills had 
been combined into a few much larger ones, and the output was 
greatly increased.** Richmond had only two mills in 1860, but 
both were much larger than the ones previously found there.*® 
In 1860 Virginia was the largest cotton goods producer of the 
southern states, with an annual output of nearly one and a half 
million dollars. 

One of the best illustrations of the newer tendency was the 
Graniteville corporation of South Carolina. Its founder, Wil- 
liam Gregg, studied northern methods in Rhode Island and 
having become thoroughly familiar with the process there, re- 
turned to South Carolina and incorporated the Graniteville 


“Clark, Manufactures, 622. 

“ The effect of the rail roads on the cotton manufacturing industry is discussed 
in U. B. Phillips, A History of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt to 1860. 
(New York, 1908), 388. 

“Henry Howe, Virginia, Its History and Antiquities . . . (Richmond, 1851), 
242; Census of 1860, Manufactures. (Washington, 1865). 
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mills in 1847 at $300,000. Power machinery was used, 9,000 
spindles and 300 looms making 12,000 yards of drilling per 
day. A little community grew up around the mills and Gregg 
attempted in every way to improve the condition of his laborers. 
The enterprise was successful from the start, always paying 
good dividends, and Gregg became one of the leading industrial- 
ists of the South.*® In a similar way General James Jones 
revived the old Vaucluse mills. He installed new machinery 
including looms in 1848, concentrated his attention upon the 
production of osnaburgs and operated successfully thence- 
forth.** Charleston had repealed its ordinance against steam 
engines and in 1848 a steam power mill for the production of 
cotton with a capitalization of $100,000 was iocated there.*” 

Georgia showed a more marked development along these 
lines than either South Carolina or Virginia, though if more 
evidence were available for Virginia this might not be true. 
Certain it is that Georgia increased her output and capitaliza- 
tion more rapidly than the other states. Augusta and Columbus 
became the centers of the industry, and every mill in those cities 
was equipped with looms, and produced shirtings, sheetings, 
and the coarser cloths.** Asa matter of fact, nearly all the new 
mills followed the current tendency, and many of the old mills 
installed new machinery, some put in steam power, and nearly 
all installed looms.** Georgia ranked second only to Virginia 
in the manufacture of cotton, her mills turning out in 1860 one 
and a third million dollars worth of goods. The development 
had come a little earlier in Georgia than in the other states, 
there being a phenomenal increase just prior to 1850, at which 
time Georgia led the entire South in the production of cotton 
goods. Thereafter development proceeded less rapidly and 
Virginia outstripped her. This was due largely to the fact that 
in Georgia the higher price of cotton and increased railroad 
building were diverting capital from industrial fields. 


” De Bow’s Review, V1, 370 ff, and X, 348 ff. 

Ibid., loc. cit., and idem, XI, 542 f. 

= Census of the City of C harleston . . . (Charleston, 1848), 172. 

* White, 447, 512 

™ Constitution of the South-Carolina Institute for the Promotion of Art, Me- 
chanical Ingenuity, and Industry. (Charleston, 1849), 16; White, 447; ’Niles 
Register, Oct. 23, 1847. 
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North Carolina did not follow the same course as did the 
other states. She remained the region of small mills, indi- 
vidually owned for the most part, still producing yarn; spinning 
was the rule, weaving was the exception. The number of mills 
had increased considerably from 1840 to 1860, the average 
capitalization had decreased, and the output per mill had re- 
mained stationary.°* The fact that these mills largely pro- 
duced yarn explains why North Carolina alone of the four 
states increased the value of goods manufactured in homes. 
This peculiar development in North Carolina may be accounted 
for in part by the fact that the large up-country population 
created a demand for yarn, thus preserving that type of mill. 
The people, of course, made their own clothes from this yarn 
on the family looms. Thus home industry and yarn mills re- 
acted the one upon the other to preserve both. 

This sketch of the introduction of the factory into the old 
South indicates the real significance of the movement for the 
interpretation of the history of the period. Maryland had al- 
ready become a “Middle State” and Virginia was rapidly verg- 
ing upon that condition, so much so, that in 1860 the decision 
for or against the Union was hard to make, and the state was 
one of the last to declare for the Confederacy. From this point 
of view it is quite possible that there was less of a real economic 
motive behind the movement of 1860 and more of principle, 
particularly the principles of social philosophy, than is usually 
thought. 


IV 


Even the modest changes taking place in the old South ne- 
cessitated certain readjustments which were difficult to make. 
Society from top to bottom was thoroughly inexperienced in 
such matters. The political leaders of the section knew nothing 
of the proper way in which to handle their share of the move- 
ment; many of the managers were incompetent and made 
costly mistakes; and above all, labor in large quantities was 
both unavailable and unskilled. It was not only that the activity 


"The number of establishments increased from 25 to 35, and the output in- 
creased from $617,450 to $842,244. Census of 1840, and Census of 1860. 
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was new to the people. A new type of thinking was required 
to which they were not accustomed. The change from one type 
of logic to another was difficult and this prevented any rapid 
change in economic activity. A study of the organization and 
operation of the mills illustrates this well. 

Many were the difficulties that beset the path of those who 
wished to organize and operate a cotton factory in the old 
South before 1860. No laws governing the formation of cor- 
porations were in effect in any of the states. Companies were 
incorporated by special acts of the state legislatures and fre- 
quent difficulties were met in obtaining grants from these 
bodies. In 1847, William Gregg in order to create favorable 
public opinion and to influence the South Carolina legislature, 
issued a pamphlet which dealt with the advisability of granting 
charters to corporations.°* Throughout the journals of the 
state assemblies bills are found incorporating manufacturing 
establishments. The ineptness with which such matters were 
handled is well illustrated by the incorporation of the Thomas- 
ville Manufacturing, Agricultural, and Commercial Associ- 
ation, of Thomasville, Georgia. No limit was placed upon the 
amount of the capital stock and it was specified that as soon as 
fifteen thousand had been subscribed, not necessarily paid in, 
the company might commence operations. No liability was 
placed upon the members, and the legislature reserved no right 
to modify or to revoke the charter. Fortunately, the governor 
vetoed this bill.°7 After 1850, however, it became less difficult 
to obtain acts of incorporation. 

The charter granted, further exertions were required to 
raise the necessary capital. In the early years of cotton manu- 
facturing northern capitalists had furnished money to build 
mills in Georgia®* and some of the factories had been erected 
by planters.*® For the greater part, however, capital was sup- 


* An Inquiry into the Propriety of Granting Charters to Corporations in South 
Carolina. By one of the people. (Charleston, 1847). 

™ Journal of the Senate of the State of Georgia ... (Milledgeville, 1859), 
110, 362 £. See also, North Carolina: Acts of the Assembly ... (Raleigh, 1858), 
495, 556 ; South Carolina Times . . . (Charleston, 1832), 48. 

Niles Register, Oct. 5, 1833; American Historical Association, Annual Re- 

ports, 1899, II, 396; Sen. Exec. Doc. 62 Cong. 1 sess., X, 1873. 
* J. C. Calhoun erected such a mill. A. H. A. Report, 1899, II, 331. 
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plied by local business men, merchants, and bankers. The 
Vaucluse factory was capitalized at $45,000 and seven of the 
local business men took up the entire amount.® In 1833, in 
two hours $120,000 was raised on the streets of Petersburg for 
a mill, and for the time this was an unusually large amount.” 
The labor problem was really a serious one in the ante- 
bellum South, even as it is today. Any labor was difficult to get 
and no experienced labor was available whatever. The outside 
world looked on and vainly argued that Negro labor would be 
successful if used. There was not the necessity of educating 
the slaves, and uninterrupted services from the age of eight 
were thus obtainable; once slave labor was trained the overseer 
was not subjected to the changes which constantly took place 
with white labor; this was said and more.®? Cotton planters 
saw in the mills an opportunity to make useful their hitherto 
unproductive slaves. In common with others they dreaded the 
burden of an excessive Negro population, certain to come if the 
control of the government should ever slip from their hands 
long enough to allow the passage of bills prohibiting the expan- 
sion of slavery. In addition to relieving the strain of a redun- 
dant slave population, the incessant and vexatious attacks of the 
North would be rendered harmless by the industrialization of 
the South.® But these glowing suggestions met with cool re- 
ception at the hands of the mill owners. The use of slaves in 
the factories is reported, but it was the exception rather than 
the rule. Some few corporations did own slaves, such as the Sa- 
luda factory and the De Kalb mills, both of South Carolina,™ 
but if necessity demanded the use of Negroes the majority of 
managers preferred to hire them.® Field hands were practic- 
ally unobtainable except at prohibitive prices, the older hands 
De Bow’s Review, XXIX, 494. 
* Niles Register, Oct. 5, 1 1833, and June 26, 1847; U. B. hy: = et. al. (ed.) 
i Saenre History of American Industrial Society . . (Cleveland, 1910), 
@ De Bow’s Review, VIII, 138 f. 
= De Bow’s Review, XIV, 182 ff; De Bow, Industrial Resources, I1, 339, and 
De Bow's Review, XVIII, 787. 


* White, 183; James Montgomery, A Practical Detail of the Cotton Manufag- 
ture of the United States .. . (Glasgow, 1840), 109; Phillips, Industrial Society, 
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and those disabled for field work were unsatisfactory, and 
only the children were used to any extent. Some managers 
found, or thought they found, slave labor to be cheaper than 
free, fifteen per cent or more.” Toown slaves was undoubtedly 
more costly to the mill than to hire its labor, but it may have 
been that it was cheaper to hire Negroes than to use white labor, 
though it is doubtful. The hire and board paid the Negroes in 
all probability equalled the straight wage paid the whites, and 
the constant attention the slaves required, their slowness and 
ability to lose and destroy tools and machinery, made their total 
cost to the mill greater than the managers realized. 

Though more satisfactory than slave labor, white labor 
was difficult to obtain because factory work did not attract 
the farming class. One of the Athens (Georgia) mills was 
using slave labor in 1840, but the manager hoped that suf- 
ficient immigrants would come in to enable him to make the 
change to white labor which would be much more satisfac- 
tory.*° Two of the Augusta mills in 1842 were using immi- 
grant labor with much success,®® and had there been more 
immigration into the South no doubt the labor problem would 
have been solved. But few foreigners came in before 1860, 
largely because they did not care to compete with Negroes in 
agriculture, also because of climate and that there was not 
sufficient industry to attract them. 

The greater number of operatives were women and chil- 
dren from twelve to sixteen years old, men being employed 
only as clerks, engineers, and the like. The wages of children 
varied according to the mill and locality—from ten to twenty 
cents per day, women as high as forty or fifty, and common 
male labor fifty to seventy-five.“° This was below the New 
England wage scale, but compared favorably with it because 
of the cheaper cost of living in the South. 

The products of the earlier mills had been largely coarse 


“James S. Buckingham, The Slave States of America. (London, 1842), I, 43 f. 
De Bow, Industrial Resources, I, 112. 

De Bow’s Review, VIII, 467; XI, 319 £. 

® Buckingham, II, 112. 

© Idem, I, 169. 

™ See, Sen. Exec. Doc. 62 Cong. 1 sess., X, 1869, 1870, 1882, 1883, 1895; De 
Bow’s Review, X, 343 ff; idem, XI, 315 ff; White, 134, 182 f, 512. 
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yarn, cotton bagging, and some osnaburgs."* North Carolina 
specialized rather early in the production of yarn, while 
Georgia and Virginia changed over in the late forties to the 
production of osnaburgs and linsey woolseys, tickings and 
sheetings, with a fair sprinkling of Georgia stripes and 
plains.** There was a small market for yarn in the South, 
those having looms in their homes exchanging it for their 
linen warp,” but the greater part of this yarn was sold in the 
North.* It is also true that much of the cloth made in 
southern mills found its way to New York and Philadelphia,” 
but a great deal of it was sold in the southern cities, as Charles- 
ton, Richmond, Savannah,** and in some cases the mills re- 
ported a greater demand from their immediate vicinity than 
they could supply.” 

The profits from the mills did not attain the fifty or sixty 
per cent confidently expected by many, but concerns that had 
weathered the first lean years had every possibility of making 
a reasonable profit. Two mills in Petersburg in 1839 declared 
profits of 16 and 18 per cent,** and in 1846 six North Carolina 
factories earned 14 per cent.”® In the same year Georgia mills 
were earning 16 to 25 per cent.*® William Gregg’s enterprise 
at Graniteville declared an average dividend of seven per cent 
the first five years, and increased its profits from eight per. 
cent in 1852 to eighteen in 1854.8 The Macon Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Georgia, by 1855 had accumulated a reserve 
of thirty-seven thousand dollars and was able to declare a 
dividend in that year of 10 per cent.*” 

Failures were all too frequent, though, and this fact kept 
many from investing who might otherwise have done so. In 


"= A. Kohn, The Cotton Mills of South Carolina. (Columbia, 1907), 19. 

™ White, 182. Martin, 188; De Bow’s Review, VII, 176; De Bow, Industrial 
Resources, TH, 559. 

® Clark, Manufactures, 541. 

"De Bow, Industrial Resources, III, 28; Kohn, 19. 

*® White, 143, 182 f. 

Ibid., 134, 182 f. 

S Notably the Augusta (Georgia) mills. White, 512. 

Clark, Manufactures, 396. 

” Sen. Exec. Doc. 62 Cong. 1 sess., X, 1840. 

© Tbid., 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872. 

“De Bow’s Review, XVIII, 776. 

Thid., 792. 
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Virginia in 1851, of 54,000 spindles only 22,000 were running 
on full time, 15,000 on part time and the remainder were 
idle.** Between 1840 and 1860 many factories were forced 
into bankruptcy. Among some of the more important ones 
were to be found the Saluda factory of South Carolina which 
met disaster three times, the De Kalb mills, also of South 
Carolina, and one of the Augusta mills.** William Gregg was 
inclined to attribute the greater blame for these failures to 
lack of home patronage. Millions of capital were sunk be- 
cause northern goods were purchased to the detriment of the 
home mills. “Almost every country merchant who visits 
Charleston has a through ticket to New-York in his pocket.”** 
Northern goods came into competition with southern products 
and undersold them in spite of the protection of distance. 
This is not true of the earlier period when only yarn and 
very coarse goods were made in the South. The merchants 
made a larger profit from northern goods and, of course, pre- 
ferred to sell them.** Imitations of the best southern products 
flooded the market, in many cases driving the manufacturer 
out of business. One such mill owner successively manufac- 
tured osnaburgs, Georgia stripes, and Georgia plains, but 
cheaper northern imitations forced him to adulterate his 
goods in order to prevent failure.** 

Not only was the perverse southern consumer at fault; 
frequently the promoters themselves were to blame for their 
failures. Quite often the capital was insufficient and the 
product had to be sold at a loss to meet immediate obliga- 
tions.** More serious was the lack of experienced labor, which 
in many cases was fatal to the success of the factory. This 
lack of experience extended too often to the managers, result- 
ing in faulty selection and management of machinery, insuf- 
ficient motive power, and a poor choice of goods to be made.** 


= De Bow, Industrial Resources, I, 210. 

De Bow's Review, XXIX 229 f. 

Tbid., 776. 

* This seems to be the case because northern goods selling for the same price 
to the consumer were of a cheaper grade, and thus secured the southern merchant 
a larger profit. 

[bi 
” De Bow's Review, XXVI, 95£; XXIV, 386; XVIII, 781f and 787. 
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In general it may be said that most of the failures in the South 
were caused by failure to be satisfied with modest beginnings, 
and to expand only as the markets and labor supply permitted. 


The answer to the problem of why the industrialization of 
the South lagged far behind that of the North is to be found 
in the life and pursuits of the people. The economy of the 
South prevented the rapid introduction of manufacturing es- 
tablishments and an analysis of this statement reveals far- 
reaching implications. 

It is easily understood that the capital invested in agricul- 
ture and slaves was non-fluid; hence industrial capital had to 
come from other sources. Those individuals in the South who 
did possess a large amount of ready capital were the factors. 
They supplied the money for the crop, sold it, and imported 
merchandise for ready sale on the plantations. This triple 
hold on the planter meant a large and certain profit and the 
less certain and smaller industrial profits could not entice their 
capital. 

The greatest cause for the slow development of southern 
industry was the lack of an experienced labor supply. Not 
only was this true of the operatives, but also of the entre- 
preneurs. Men of ability and imagination could find an op- 
portunity for large scale production in the plantation, and a 
large number of the southern mills were operated by northern 
men, or by southerners trained in the North, as was William 
Gregg. Good operatives were hardest to obtain. The dis- 
abilities of slave labor have been noted above, and the small 
farmers and poor whites who might have formed a labor 
supply for the mills presented no brighter possibilities. Inex- 
perienced, of course, and none too desirous of going into the 
factories, they exhibited none of that concern about their con- 
dition which seemed to disturb those above them. Many were 
the tears shed over these “ignorant, half-fed, ill-clothed” 
people, and with what would their benefactor alleviate this 
condition? With factories! The orator pointed to the North 
for proof positive that with the introduction of manufactures 
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into the South, these wretched creatures “would then collect 
together from the miserable cabins in which they have vege- 
tated, they would be brought into contact with their fellows, 
and would soon by example and advice, become willing to 
place themselves under proper moral and mental culture, and 
so be converted from miserable, ignorant, poverty-stricken be- 
ings, into intelligent, comfortable and happy members of 
society.”*° Whatever the upper strata of society may have 
thought of the advantages of factory labor for the lower 
classes (and the above excerpt is in no way indicative of their 
real attitude), the lower classes themselves showed no desire 
to be morally and mentally uplifted by fourteen hours a day in 
the mills. 

The explanation for the dearth of labor lies not only in 
the inadaptibility of the system, but what is equally funda- 
mental, in the thinking of the southern people. There was a 
distaste for the mechanic arts, possibly the heritage of an 
English gentry ideal, and those who might have made the in- 
dustrial movement a success, through contempt of it perse- 
vered in their agricultural pursuits. These southern people 
were still more firmly attached to the soil because the economy 
of the South had created a set of habits, a type of thinking, 
which in turn tended to perpetuate the economic system. This 
thinking was based upon a philosophy of expansion and exploi- 
tation, on the relations of sub- and super-ordination. It was in- 
elastic, hardened along set lines, and new values could not be 
assimilated in a brief period. The function of such new ideas 
of value would have been to redirect the interests of the 
people, to turn their attention from agriculture, particularly 
one-crop farming, to industrialization and diversification. 
The process of loosening up this thinking, of introducing new 
interests not wholly related to the old, was in progress before 
the Civil War, due in part to changing economic conditions 
and to the presence of men with radically different points of 
view. Not only was a new element being added to their list of 


* Constitution of the South Carolina Institute, 22. 
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values, but the whole thinking of the people was gradually being 
changed and redirected in assimilating this new element. In 
time this change in psychology and logic would have come to a 
natural completion; years are required to revise the funda- 
mental points of view of a large group of people. But there 
was not time. 

Manufacturing on a much larger scale was possible in the 
old South under a slave holding régime, but both the economy 
of the region and the social philosophy of the people pre- 
vented such a development. The Civil War by impoverishing 
the South checked for a period what progress along manufac- 
turing lines there had been, and what industrial development 
there has been in recent years is the logical outcome of forces 
which were at work in the ante-bellum period. 
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THE POWER OF THE ENGLISH PRESS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


WILLIAM T. LAPRADE 
Duke University 


N THE past generation or two, students have begun habit- 

ually to use newspapers as sources for the history of the 
time in which they were published. The assumption seems 
to be that the papers were recorders of facts or reflectors of 
opinion and so yield information, though often of doubtful 
reliability, concerning the subjects reported in their columns. 
There is an element of truth in this assumption. But it is 
doubtful whether newspapers can be used to much advantage 
as sources of information until they receive more attention as 
being themselves part of the fabric of society. Newspapers 
are more in the nature of relics than chronicles of their times. 
They have not served identical functions at all stages in their 
history. In late years they have become media through which 
important individuals and groups communicate with each 
other and with the public at large, thus constituting a sort 
of cement for holding society together, without which it is 
difficult to see how it could exist in its present form. Thus 
newspapers have grown with the society of which they are so 
vital a part. Their evolution from small beginnings to their 
present impressive importance is not only a fascinating sub- 
ject for study; it is a necessary one, if we are to understand 
either the contents of the newspapers of a given time or the 
character of the society in which they flourished. 

Of no time and place is this more true than eighteenth- 
century England, the country and the period in which news- 
papers as we know them were largely evolved. The transition 
from a society in which newspapers were unimportant and 
almost unknown to one in which they were accepted as a 
matter of course and as almost essential if existing conditions 
were not to be radically changed, occurred in England in that 
century. There were embryonic newspapers in 1700, to be 
sure. But the papers in which the subjects of George III 
read accounts of Napoleon’s campaigns were more like those 
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of today than like the insignificant sheets which brought to 
their grandfathers tidings of Marlborough’s victories. In that 
interval occurred a world of experiment and struggle, some- 
times against odds, which had much to do with forming the 
character of English newspapers—and also of English society 
as later generations know it. 

From the beginning, English newspapers were primarily 
intended to mould opinion; that is, they carried facts (or as- 
sertions ) and arguments designed to create in readers a state 
of mind favorable to the purposes of those sponsoring the 
several journals. Consequently, they need to be studied in 
close correlation with other information about the persons and 
causes they were meant to serve. Just as history written 
without reference to the newspapers (as is the case with much 
that has been written in the past) lacks an essential flavor and 
content necessary to give it verisimilitude, so quotations from 
papers apart from their setting in time and circumstance re- 
veal very little of what was going on. The activities of the 
politicians and of the writers for the press must be considered 
together if we are to understand either. 

This is not surprising when we reflect that most of the 
important statesmen of the eighteenth century inspired or 
even wrote for the press, and almost every writer of note 
contributed to it. From Harley and Bolingbroke to Canning 
and the younger Pitt, from Defoe, Swift, Addison, and Steele 
to Burke and Johnson,—unless we bear in mind the relations 
of notable eighteenth-century Englishmen with the news- 
papers, we are in danger of overlooking a vital aspect of their 
lives. From Defoe’s Review, conducted to support in Harley’s 
interest toleration and the union of England and Scotland, 
and the Examiner of Swift and Bolingbroke, in which they 
made war on their political rivals, to the True Briton, inspired 
by Pitt to arouse the country against France, and Canning’s. 
Anti-Jacobin, intended to stimulate conservative fears of 
foreign radicalism to support a lagging war, scarcely a year 
was without its cause, and never a cause without its support 
in the press. Many persons remembered for other things 
achieved a large part of their reputation as writers for news- 
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papers. Among them were Horace Walpole (in his father’s 
time), Fielding, Smollett, Arthur Murphy, Wilkes, and 
Burke. Others who deserve to be remembered have been 
largely forgotten because their best work appeared in these 
passing records of the day. Such men were John Trenchard, 
Thomas Gordon, Nicholas Amhurst, James Ralph, John 
Campbell, William Guthrie, John Almon. All of these and 
a host of others deserve to live in history because of their 
part in giving tone and quality to the society of their times and 
because they lent a hand in shaping the character of news- 
papers in their infancy and lusty youth. 

Like most institutions of importance, the newspaper grew 
without much taking of thought or premeditated planning. 
Many of the more significant journals were started to sup- 
port the cause of the day and were suspended when that work 
was done. John Tutchin’s Observator and Charles Leslie’s 
Rehearsal were on opposite sides of questions relating to 
claims of the monarchy and the national Church at a time 
when passions on these subjects ran so high as to threaten the 
peace of the country. Thomas Gordon, succeeding ‘John 
Trenchard, labored with Walpole, Hoadly, and other states- 
men and Churchmen of the time in a campaign in favor of 
religious toleration, the importance of which is not appreciated 
in later generations largely because they did their work so 
successfully that people forgot that the previous conditions 
ever existed. The questions at issue in their day cannot be 
understood without reference to the Independent Whig, 
“Cato’s Letters” to the London Journal, and similar contem- 
porary writings. 

When Bolingbroke and Pulteney joined forces in 1725 
in a campaign to drive Walpole from office, almost their first 
step was to establish the Craftsman. In doing this, they but 
followed the example of Swift and Bolingbroke in 1709, of 
their opponents in the late months of Anne’s reign, and of 
Walpole and Steele in 1717, when the ministry of the day 
threatened to change the character of the House of Lords. 
The Craftsman was opposed by as able, though some of them 
less well known, writers on the side of the ministers. In 1735 
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these writers in Walpole’s behalf discontinued several of their 
weeklies and joined in alternate contributions to the Daily 
Gazetteer, which was then established as the first paper on 
record to purvey essays of this type as a part of its daily 
offering. Before its work was done, the Craftsman was joined 
by Common Sense, inspired and in part written by Lyttleton 
of the Cobham cousinhood, and by the Champion, one of 
Fielding’s several ventures in the field of political journalism. 
The agitation that attended the actual defeat of Walpole gave 
birth to the Westminster Journal. In their fight against Car- 
teret, Chesterfield and his associates used Old England, or the 
Constitutional Journal, later the Broadbottom Journal, for 
which Guthrie and Chesterfield himself wrote. 

In the time of Pelham, propaganda was confined largely 
to the daily vehicles of news. But the preliminaries to the 
Seven Years’ War saw Henry Fox and the elder Pitt striving 
against each other in the Test and the Con-Test, conducted 
by Arthur Murphy and Owen Ruffhead respectively, with 
William Beckford’s Monitor, conducted by John Entick, 
speaking for the City groups who were interested in the war. 
The aftermath of the war gave birth to Smollett’s Briton, 
Wilkes’s North Briton, and Murphy’s Auditor among the 
papers that arose to keep the surviving Monitor company. 
Though the essays of propaganda were soon to take a dif- 
ferent form, the story of the rise of papers to serve causes of 
the moment might be continued to the end of the century. 

The method of these political writers was to hark back to 
general shibboleths or principles, while they provided facts 
and arguments suited to the needs of the hour. Pursuing 
what Dicey called the “astounding method of retrogressive 
progress’, almost without exception they appealed to history 
both to support their assertions and to obtain analogies for 
making covertly and indirectly points it was not expedient to 
make directly. Needing better, or at any rate different history 
from that they had at hand, many writers for the press became 
historians also, themselves helping to supply the material of 
which they felt the lack. Gordon, Ralph, Campbell, Guthrie, 
Smollett, and Entick, to mention only a few, all wrote history 
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or historical essays of a respectable character. Bolingbroke’s 
pieces on the subject are well known, at least by reputation. 
Even Wilkes advertised and began a history, actually receiv- 
ing subscriptions for the work, though he never found time to 
finish it. Needless to say, the works of all of these writers, 
like most histories in most times, need to be studied in relation 
to the questions of the day in which they were written in order 
to be understood or appreciated. 

The appeal of these newspapers was not limited to the nar- 
row circle of their readers. In fact, the earlier papers were 
not primarily intended for circulation to individual subscribers. 
They were “taken in” by the coffee-housse and other public 
places where men congregated. Often some one person read 
the essay of the week to groups seated about a table or gathered 
in front of the fire. The more fetching points became texts 
for discussions that frequently developed into heated argu- 
ments. Feeling aroused in these groups spread by oral com- 
munication to interested persons in every station in society. 
Both the printers of the papers and the promoters of causes 
were interested in the encouragement of such discussion, the 
printers in order to increase their profits from sales, the pro- 
moters of causes to accomplish their purposes. Therefore 
runners were frequently employed to visit the coffee-houses 
and take the initiative when discussion lagged, whispering now 
and then information, as likely to be fictitious as correct, about 
the identity of the author of a piece and communicating facts 
or allegations which it was impolitic to print. 

These early journals were not intended primarily to influ- 
ence voters in the exercise of the suffrage. They were rather 
designed to create an atmosphere which by a kind of intimida- 
tion would inhibit or promote action by statesmen and mem- 
bers of Parliament. If we bear in mind the inadequacy of the 
London police throughout the eighteenth century and the keen 
prejudice against a large army and against the use of the 
forces which existed for the suppression of domestic disorders, 
the threat of a mob as an inspirer or deterrent of action is 
apparent. Later generations have tended to lose sight of the 
surging crowds in the yard of St. Stephen’s Chapel which 
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awaited and in a measure determined the decision of parlia- 
ment on critical questions. The defeat of the excise in 1733, 
the beginnig of the war with Spain in 1739, the repeal of the 
Stamp Act in 1766, and the Gordon riots in 1780 are but better 
known examples of mob influence that was more nearly habi- 
tual than historians have led us to think. The mob was ever 
a powerful, though a somewhat hazardous weapon in politi- 
cal warfare, and the newspapers were effective, as they were 
intended to be, in creating an atmosphere productive of mobs. 

There is no better evidence of the effectiveness of the 
press in playing this role than the steps meditated and actually 
taken by almost every statesman of the century who remained 
long in office for its suppression or at least the restriction of 
its activities. Bolingbroke and Harley sought by taxation to 
make opposition papers impossiple. While Walpole was con- 
stantly urged to more positive action, he never did more than 
harry the publishers of papers opposed to him by prosecutions 
for seditious libel. In his time Hardwicke began to use the 
method of reserving to the courts the decision of whether 
matter was libellous, leaving to the jury only the question of 
publication. After the orgy of popular agitation from 1760 
to the close of the war, Grenville and his associates seem to 
have seriously set about the task of restricting within very 
narrow limits political propaganda appearing in newspapers. 
For nearly a decade printers conducted their business in peril 
of ruinous fines and imprisonment. 

That this campaign did not in the end accomplish its pur- 
pose was in part due to the fact that the press had by this 
time become a vested interest involving property in a consider- 
able amount, and in part because people had come to depend 
upon the papers for certain services they could not obtain 
elsewhere. Moreover, on second thought, none of the oppo- 
nents of the press ever went quite as far as he was tempted 
to go while in office, because he reflected that he might in time 
be again out of power himself. In that case, he did not wish 
to be deprived of the most effective weapon available for 
political warfare. This thought invariably disposed those in 
office to a greater tenderness in dealing with objectionable 
writers for newspapers than they would otherwise have shown. 
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The result was that by the close of the Seven Years’ War 
the power of the press, or rather of those who knew how to 
use it and to supplement it with other appeals to the emotions 
of the day, became so great as to obstruct seriously the orderly 
conduct of the government. It was this fact in part which 
led the ministry to prosecute Entick, Wilkes, and others. Pitt, 
as the outstanding heroic figure of the time, and Bute, as its 
chief political villain, were largely creations of the press; 
neither owed his reputation to his real character and accom- 
plishment. It was this reputation based on fiction rather than 
character and achievements that statesmen of the day had to 
consider in their efforts to govern the kingdom. 

A part of the ease with which a fictitious reputation could 
thus be attached inseparably to political leaders was due to the 
mystery that concealed the proceedings in parliament. At no 
time in the eighteenth century was less known out of doors 
of what went on in the halls of the legislature. The debates 
were nowhere published. Even the monthly magazines ceased 
carrying, after the question was disposed of, their sketchy 
and fragmentary reports. 

But this proved to be the darkest hour before dawn. Gren- 
ville himself, probably recognizing the unfortunate effects of 
some of the efforts to restrict the press, came to feel that it 
would be wiser to have the proceedings of parliament frankly 
reported in the papers as news. This was done increasingly 
after 1770. The way was opened for it in the following year 
by a contest between the House of Commons and the City over 
the publication of a fragment of a debate in a paper printed 
in London by one of its citizens. In the course of the dispute 
the Lord Mayor and one of his fellow magistrates were sent 
to the Tower. But they stood their ground. While nothing 
was decided formally, newspapers thereafter exercised more 
freedom in publishing the proceedings of parliament, and the 
houses felt it prudent not to do anything about it. 

This implicit admission that the doings in parliament were 
legitimate news proved to be almost as revolutionary a step in 
the development of government as the rise of the newspapers 
themselves. The most noticeable effect was the decline in the 
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direct power of the journals. The essays of the political 
writers were removed from the position of importance on the 
front page which they had been wont to occupy to make room 
for the sayings and doings of political leaders. In fact, the 
political writing that was carried by the papers came in time 
to consist largely of comments on the actions of these leaders 
or suggestions to them. Thus the newspaper tended to become 
more largely a mere medium of communication, a reporter of 
news. It had previously been a more dangerous political wea- 
pon, frequently in hands unknown except to the initiated. 
The lucubrations of Junius were among the last important 
examples of political writing of the older type. The struggle 
for publication of the parliamentary debates took place while 
Junius was still appearing. 

Whether the contents of the newspapers were in the form 
of open comment on public questions and parliamentary dis- 
cussion freely published, or appeals to feeling by indirect or 
covert allusion, no student of the history of England in the 
eighteenth century can afford to neglect them. But, to repeat, 
if he goes to the papers as mere records of the events of the 
time, he will usually find very little that is worth while, even 
of information. Eighteenth-century newspapers (whatever 
may be true of those in later times) were not simply reflectors 
of the atmosphere in which events occurred. They were 
among the most effective instruments used by leaders in im- 
parting tone and quality to that atmosphere; frequently they 
were means of shaping the course of events. In short, they 
came to be themselves a vital part of the machinery of govern- 
ment. 

That the cabinet as it is familiar in later generations largely 
took shape in the eighteenth century is well known. The 
cabinet, in an important sense, is a group of leaders united for 
the purpose of obtaining support for themselves from parlia- 
ment and from the public at large in order that they may have 
power to carry on the government. It is scarcely conceivable 
that a cabinet in that sense could have come into existence or 
could have functioned without the aid of the press to make 
known the plans of the leaders and to create a favorable atti- 
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tude towards them. Furthermore, had such a group obtained 
power, without the press it would have been almost impossible 
to unhorse it as long as it remained united in itself. That 
could only be done by circulating criticism and arousing in 
the discontented a community of feeling sufficient to lead to 
common action. On that very account, while men in office 
might meditate the suppression of the press and might actually 
attempt to restrict its activities, there was never an opposi- 
tion in the century but advocated its freedom. The subject 
was dwelt upon so constantly by all writers against ministers 
that it became in the highest degree hackneyed, without be- 
coming unimportant. 

Thus English newspapers grew from small beginnings 
until they were accepted as a necessary part of the fabric of 
society. We take them so entirely for granted that we do not 
always appreciate the difficulty involved when we try to imag- 
ine life in a society where they did not exist. Perhaps it is 
almost as difficult for us to imagine what conditions were when 
newspapers were in the stage of their first rapid growth, 
changing their character from time to time, frequently with 
almost startling suddenness. The student of the history of Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century must cultivate this difficult 
capacity for imagination in himself before he can describe or 
reflect upon events of that time with much insight. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Leacue or Nations, A CHAPTER IN WorLpD Pouitics. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1928; ix, 415 pp. 

There is a certain sense of sadness connected with this volume, for 
it is posthumously published. The last proofs were read late one night ; 
a few hours afterward the author was no more. As evidence of his wide 
sympathies, the work is also worthy of note. A specialist in American 
History, widely known for his contributions to the historiography of 
Andrew Jackson, Professor Bassett’s interests were wider than his spe- 
cialty. He realized that the United States is a member of the family 
of nations and he was deeply concerned with its integration in world 
affairs; particularly was he interested in the bonds of unity between 
Europe and America and the contrasts of their cultures. These out- 
ward interests were responsible for an earlier volume, The Lost Fruits 
of Waterloo (1918), a study of the efforts to preserve European peace 
after 1815. Of such interest the present volume is a more popular and a 
fuller expression. It is undoubtedly the first impartial account of the 
League of Nations. Others have written of the international institution 
set up at Geneva, some defensively, others in a spirit of prejudice ; Pro- 
fessor Bassett alone wrote with that detachment and weighing of achieve- 
ment which characterizes genuine historical work. 

One of the outstanding qualities of the book, next to its impartiality, 
is its organization. Only the historian of long experience could com- 
prehensively arrange the information concerning the activities of the 
League from its origin to the admission of the German Republic in such 
a way that the contents leave the impression of past politics rather than 
present history. Especially is this true of the chapters on the con- 
troversies before the League for settlement. In the accounts thereof 
there is nothing partisan; instead, a calm and judicial setting forth of 
facts and settlements based on evidence, not the evidence revealed in 
ancient documents, but that presented by action. Notable are the inter- 
pretations of the failure of the League to settle the Polish-Lithuanian 
controversy and the Corfu crisis. In the former instance war was 
probably averted and settlement by the Powers through the Conference 
of Ambassadors was the logical method, for the Powers had made the 
dispute possible (p. 87). The view widely accepted that France sup- 
ported Poland is questioned. “The art of managing allies”, we are 
reminded, “is exceedingly delicate. . . . How far could France be ex- 
pected to go in holding back Poland in a matter on which the Polish 
people had set their hearts?” (p. 90). And in the League’s apparent 
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futile action regarding Mussolini and Corfu, the conclusion is that 
while enemies of the League scoffed at its policy, “it served as a rallying 
point of public opinion and in that way served to influence the action 
of the Conference (the ambassadors) and of Mussolini himself” (p. 116). 

Judgment of the significance of action or inaction implies a certain 
humanness of insight and understanding. This is evident in many places. 
Thus the rejection of the League by the United States was not entirely 
a liability, but in part an asset, for thereby Europe had to set its own 
house in order through its own initiative and resources (pp. 30-31). 
Essentially the League is more of an “influence” than a governmental 
institution. True it is that this influence is exercised by ministers and 
parliamentarians of sovereign states, but their action is League action 
and gradually there is arising a League “entity” distinct from its com- 
ponent parts. (pp. 375-376). 

Finally, there is a human touch in the portrayal of certain per- 
sonalities. “At the head of the Council table sits Stressmann, large, bold, 
fair, and to all appearances a solid old monk out of the garb of his order, 
if a monk ever does such a thing as dress like other men. On his right 
sits Briand with small eyes in a big face, apparently half asleep, but never 
altogether asleep. He sees and understands without looking. Un- 
fortunately he is addicted to colds—at Geneva ; and he seems to play his 
game on the principle that it is not well to see too much.” Nearby is 
Chamberlain, “his thin face clothed in an aristocratic mask which a 
monocle only succeeds in making more impenetrable”. There is also 
Sir Eric Drummond, the Secretary General, whose “eyes never sleep. 
They see all that happens.” (p. 367). 

Impartiality, rare discrimination, human understanding—these quali- 
ties, rare indeed in any work concerning contemporary politics or insti- 
tutions, give a vitality and distinction to this last work of one who 
labored long and effectively in the field of history. 

W.K.B. 


AMERICAN Criticism: A Stupy 1n LireRARY THEORY FROM Por TO THE PRESENT. 
By Norman Foerster. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1928. xvi, 273 pp. 


In the preface to this very significant study, Professor Foerster 
notes the marked present-day interest in the criteria, methods, and even 
the history of American literary criticism. And yet, surprisingly 
enough, as he points out, we have no accepted standards. “There is,” 
as he says, “a striking contrast between the standardization of our life 
is general and the absence of standards in our literature and our think- 
ing about literature. In the main our critics appear to have abdicated 
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their responsibility and privileges in favor of an open-mindedness that 
is with difficulty distinguished from vacuity.” 

This timely study, however, is not a history of American criticism— 
the time is hardly ripe for that—but “a critical analysis of the [four] 
literary creeds that have been most impressively set forth in this coun- 
try ;’ and the author’s purpose is to bring about “a better understanding 
of the dominant motives of our creative literature in the past.” He is 
particularly concerned with the relations of our literature to morality, 
reality, and the national spirit. 

The four poet-critics whom Mr. Foerster examines in detail are Poe, 
Emerson, Lowell, and Whitman. His discussion of these critics is 
admirably thorough and just. Few students know American literature 
as well as he, and none knows better the European backgrounds of our 
writers. Mr. Foerster shows himself an able critic, shrewd, searching, 
and just. Not all perhaps will agree with him that the dominant 
influence in American literature has been the Romantic Movement ; and 
some will undoubtedly ask why no critical representative of the realists, 
like Howells or Henry James, was included. 

The concluding chapter, which deals with the twentieth century, 
is necessarily somewhat controversial. Here the author’s leanings, 
which are less clear in the earlier chapters, come out strongly. His 
sympathies are with the group known as the New Humanists: Paul 
Elmer More, Irving Babbitt, W. C. Brownell, and, in his earlier work, 
Stuart P. Sherman. Mr. Foerster gives an able exposition of the creed 
of the New Humanists, who have definite and intelligent standards; 
and he vigorously attacks those literary radicals of today who know 
little of the past and care nothing for tradition. Here one may agree 
or disagree with Mr. Foerster. For my part, although I do not wholly 
agree with him at every point, I am glad to see one with sufficient cour- 
age to speak the truth about the shortcomings of contemporary critics: 
a they have given up their powers to the publishers and the 
editors, whose standards, being mainly commercial, are mainly low. 

If the professional critics are to regain leadership, they will 
have to learn to be leaders rather than mere observers. So long as 
their open minds contain nothing but the passing winds of doctrine, 
so long as they dally with the fashions of the moment instead of putting 
on the armor of tried standards, they will be impotent to lead.” 

The one point on which I would take issue with Mr. Foerster, 
although he has Matthew Arnold and Professor Babbitt on his side, is 
that “before a new order of creative literature can arrive . . . the 
way must be prepared by criticism.” I do not believe that the critic 
can be of material assistance to the creative writer except in very un- 
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usual cases. I cannot see that Matthew Arnold’s criticism blazed the 
way for English literature of the nineties. The history of. literature 
indicates that criticism always comes late and that it looks backward in 
the main toward a sounder estimate of older authors rather than con- 
cerns itself with blazing a path for the new. I do not see, however, 
that Mr. Foerster’s conclusions with regard to the critics whom he 
examines are in any way invalidated by this belief. The book easily 
takes a place among the few absolutely indispensable volumes on the 
shelves of every student of American literature. 
Jay B. Hussett. 


Tue Estate or GeorGE WASHINGTON Deceasep. By Eugene E. Prussing. With 
—— and 4 maps. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1927. xii, 
pp. 


The dedication of the present book is in itself of unusual interest. 
“To the Memory of my Parents, Louise F. and Ernst Prussing this 
book is dedicated. He was a captain in the Revolution of 1848 and 
she was of the same spirit. They were citizens of the United States 
by costly choice for more than fifty years. They brought to maturity 
three daughters and three sons. They taught them to love the land 
and revere the memory of George Washington, to be free from fear, 
superstition, hatred and prejudice, and to love mankind. To do good 
was their religion.” 

Thus with perfect taste and tact the reader is informed that the 
fine piece of research which follows is the offering on his country’s 
altar of a German-American. A timely and a noble offering it is, as 
Americans of whatever origin will testify. 

The author is an historian by avocation rather than profession. The 
law has been his life-time interest, and it is primarily as a lawyer that 
he approaches the estate and its administration. This is fortunate, 
for the author brings to legal aspects of the case a training shared by 
few historians. 

After three brief introductory chapters, there follows a prelimi- 
nary analysis of the will. The document itself is quoted next, fel- 
lowed by an account of the probate, inventory, and appraisement. 
Until the death of Mrs. Washington in 1802, the estate remained intact. 
The chief task of the executors was thus postponed, though the settle- 
ment of debts had received immediate attention. These cannot now be 
ascertained precisely, owing to the destruction of court records. But 
they were evidently small and promptly liquidated. 

Several chapters are devoted to the assets, whether of goods and 
chattels, cash, rights and credits, bank stocks, toward which Wash- 
ington unlike Jefferson was very partial, library and literary remains, 
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and the Negroes. Emphasis is given to Washington’s real interest in 
these latter. It was to his credit that not only did those slaves in his 
direct control receive their manumission, but the estate was obligated 
to the care of its ex-slaves in the event that they should be incapacitated. 
For this purpose over ten thousand dollars was eventually expended 
before administration was complete. 

The bequest of personal mementos affords an insight into the char- 
acter of the testator. For example, the five swords bequeathed to as 
many nephews were accompanied by an injunction “not to unsheathe 
them for the purpose of shedding blood, except it be for self-defense, 
or in the defense of their country and its rights ; and in the latter case to 
keep them unsheathed, and prefer falling with them in their hands, to 
the relinquishment thereof.” 

Three chapters bear testimony to Washington’s generous interest 
in education—a field in which his renown is less than his desert. 

It is for his first-hand investigations not only among court files and 
records, but also for his journeys to distant places to see himself the 
lands which Washington acquired in the District of Columbia, in 
Virginia and Maryland, in the Mohawk Valley, as well as the huge 
acreage along the Ohio and the Great Kanawha rivers, that the author 
deserves most commendation. He has spared no pains in this research 
and has made a genuine contribution to our knowledge not only of 
Washington, but of his times. 

Due attention is given to the distribution of the personal estate, the 
shares in the Potomac and Dismal Swamp companies, as well as those 
of sundry banks. Washington’s advice that his heirs divide his land 
holdings rather than dispose of them for cash, was adhered to in large 
measure, with the result that many descendants of his legatees are still 
handsomely established on the major river tracts. 

Administration of the estate was not finally completed until 1851. 
Harmony among the heirs was notable, and but one lawsuit of conse- 
quence grew out of the settlement of what already was undoubtedly 
a great estate, with potential value past all computation. But it is 
difficult to see how Washington in 1799 was a millionaire, or to accept 
the general verdict, and apparently the author’s, that he was his coun- 
try’s wealthiest citizen. 

In format the work is creditable to its high subject. The reader 
who wearies of biography as such, even when it concerns the “Immortal 
Washington,” will welcome this admirable treatment of a phase of 
Washington’s interests and career hitherto but little known. 


Louts Martin SEARS. 
Purdue University. 
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Tue Tueory or Poetry. By Lascelles Abercrombie. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company [1926] 338 pp. 

Here are two books together, or rather two “courses” of lectures 
delivered to university audiences in England and Wales. The first 
is on the Theory of Poetry, the second on The Idea of Great Poetry. 

The first is really the less interesting and less important. Its back- 
ground is necessarily a theory of zsthetic—sketched in an earlier little 
volume, An Essay Towards a Theory of Art—especially applied to 
poetry; and the zxsthetic of Professor Abercrombie traces its descent 
(necessarily, one may say) from Aristotle, with Crocean markings, yet 
chiefly, by the author’s claim (and nothwithstanding an invidious impli- 
cation from which Aristotle suffers somewhat more than Croce) from 
Common Sense. What this means is that Professor Abercrombie at- 
tempts to present the whole theory of poetic art in non-technical lan- 
guage ; and herein lies the virtue of his book as well as its major weak- 
ness. Readers who are unaccustomed to the subject-matter of these 
lectures will find the question (I use the word deliberately) of poetic 
inspiration or conception and its relation to technique, of the semantic 
and phonetic values of language, and of the range of poetic subjects, 
presented under the zgis of Common Sense, spelled out rather slowly, 
letter by letter, made “interesting” by simple words and careful exposi- 
tion. On the other hand, readers who are already familiar with zsthetic 
problems will instinctively feel that Professor Abercrombie is seriously 
hampered by going through the melancholy quasi-pedagogic business 
of trying to say certain things to people who cannot be expected to 
understand them. Something is always gained, to be sure, by fresh 
and original use of terms, but something is always lost by the use of a 
dozen words from the general vocabulary where one technical word 

‘ would be admirably sufficient. In short, the lecturer has hidden his light 
under a bushel of popular presentation. His actual contribution to 
theory is acccordingly not so apparent as it should be, but those who 
care to do so can readily disentangle it. 

The second course of lectures, on The Idea of Great Poetry, does 
not suffer from this handicap, although the same practice is followed 
of avoiding the hackneyed or conventional language of criticism. The 
reason is that his subject is untechnical and more generally compre- 
hensible. Aésthetics is not a popular subject, but literary criticism is 
eminently susceptible to the Common Sense treatment and is usually 
improved by the omission of stock jargon. And it is here that Mr. 
Abercrombie is most helpful and sound. One might quarrel with, for 
example, his distinction between the poetry of refuge and the poetry 
of interpretation, but what he says apropos of the distinction is illumi- 
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nating and valuable. What he says on the old confusion of the concept 
of poetry with the concept of lyric poetry is important and needs con- 
tinual repetition ; he justly calls it a heresy and he effectively exposes 
it. Moreover, some of the most significant elements of his Common 
Sense zsthetic appear here in their best form—by implication. 

In a word, the earnest student will find in these lectures much to 
clarify (together with somewhat to obscure) his ideas on the theory 
of poetry ; both the student and the serious reader will find very much, 
especially in the second series, that is genuinely valuable and important 
on the general subject of poetry and the fundamental problems of its 
nature and its criticism. 

Pauty F, Baum. 


Fiausert’s YoutH 1821-1845. By Lewis Piaget Shanks. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1927. xi, 250 pp. 


French realism is often characterized as a reaction against Roman- 
ticism and this is true in so far as it refers to the extravagances of the 
later Romantic writers. But in a larger sense Realism is a continua- 
tion and development of Romanticism. Realism takes the battle-cry of 
“Nature and Truth” and interprets it more literally and less emotion- 
ally. Romanticism deals with past history; Realism delights in the 
contemporary. Both abound in long descriptions, and over-devotion to 
the grotesque often leads to préoccupation with the obscene. 

The two great originators of Realism—Balzac and Flaubert—began 
as Romanticists and never fully lost their earlier characteristics. Victor 
Hugo in his later works shows a decided trace of Realism. The truth is 
that, though of different temperaments, they were men of their time and 
their environment had something to do with the nature of their themes. 
They were at the beginning of the great modern age—the age of 
scientific discovery and machinery and they could not fail to be affected 
by what was going on about them or to take advantage of the fresh 
material lying at hand. 

Balzac and Hugo are known wherever literature is read, but Flaubert 
has appealed to a much narrower cirle. His intense preoccupation with 
style makes him distinctly a writers’ novelist. His fame rests solidly 
upon five novels and a few short stories—not a very extensive produc- 
tion. We are inclined to think of him as rising like Venus, full grown 
from the sea, but whatever the truth about Venus, Flaubert did not 
arrive in this manner and the story of how he perfected himself is of 
absorbing interest. 

Dr. Shanks’ little book presents in a form both readable anc 
scholarly the boyhood, early love-affairs and literary apprenticeship 
of the great “martyr of style”. It shows him as the son of a hospital 
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surgeon in Rouen playing within range of the operating-room with its 
unanaesthetized horrors, mounting plays on a billiard table—and writ- 
ing. An ardent admirer of the Romantic writers, Flaubert shows in his 
childhood works what may be the dire results of their influence. He 
recognized this himself in the account of Emma Bovary’s reading. His 
admiration for the works of the Marquis de Sade gives a clue to 
another tendency shown especially in Salammbo. 

Forced to study law as a bread-and-butter profession, Flaubert 
had difficulties with his examinations and suffered a severe breakdown 
from hystero-neurasthenia in 1843. During his convalescence, he read 
Pascal, Voltaire and other objective writers and definitely decided to 
turn away from Romanticism—a resolution which he was unable to 
keep fully. He then wrote the first Education Sentimentale, which 
was very different from his later and more famous work of the same 
title. 

Dr. Shanks does not pretend to treat the major works which fol- 
lowed, but his last pages detail most interestingly Flaubert’s method 
of composition, his rules of style and his struggle with his dual per- 
sonality of Realist and Romanticist. 


F. A. G. Cowper. 


ALEXANDER Dumas, Firs, Dramatist. By H. Stanley Schwarz, Ph.D. New York 
University Press, 1927. 207 pp. 


The life of Alexander Dumas fils should appeal strongly to the 
imagination in America, for it is the story of a boy born in the lowliest 
of conditions who, by a life-long struggle against injustice and cruelty 
in social conditions, finally fought his way to fame and to a seat among 
the Immortals of his country. He was an “enfant naturel” and until 
seven years of age remained unrecognized by his father. From his 
own battles of life his keenly observant eye fell searchingly upon 
those of others in similar paths to his own. He became a startling 
preacher-playwright and a picturesque pen-revolutionist in the realm 
of the drama. Personally and professionally, except for his combative- 
ness, he was the opposite of his novelistically famed father. Dumas fils 
was a serious student of social questions, a sincere moralist, a leading 
exponent of the realistic stage and the most prolific creator of ideas 
and forms in the French theatre of the nineteenth century. All this 
Professor Schwarz retells us in a volume that is capably written, and 
is in fact our first lengthy and comprehensive treatment of the life 
and writings of Dumas fils. 

An “Author’s Note” says that the study is based on the “Théatre 
Complet” edition of Dumas’ works, togetter with the “Théatre des 
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Autres”, 1894, and the “Notes inédites”, 1898. No mention is made 
of the earlier editions of individual dramas. The bibliography of book 
and periodical references, while entitled a “Selected List”, is practically 
exhaustive. A full index completes the volume of 207 pages. 

The author’s thesis is admirable for its choice and expansion of 
critical citations ; admirable in its careful evaluations and in its chapter 
summaries, and make accessible under one cover and in a very read- 
able style information which has hitherto been widely scattered. It 
will be a welcome addition on the shelves of the “Modern French 
Theatre”. 

Professor Schwarz ably discusses his subject under the following 
heads: the life of Dumas fils and his position in French drama; the 
influence of other writers on him; his comedy of manners; his thesis- 
drama; his symbolistic drama; his last plays; his plays written in 
collaboration ; his dramatic theories; his dramatic technique: his ideas 
concerning woman, concerning the manners of his day, and concerning 
social problems—marriage and divorce, illicit love, prostitution, adultery 
and illegitimacy, with a final chapter on his influence. 

E. H. Youne. 


Tue Anti-Stavery MoveMENT IN ENGLAND: A Stupy 1n ENGLIsH tlUMAN- 
ITARIANISM. By Frank J. Klingberg. New Haven: Yale University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1926. xii, 230 pp. 
This is the story of the movement for the abolition of slavery and 

the slave trade in the British Empire, told sympathetically, as is meet. 

Save in the very last stage of the campaign for the abolition of slavery, 

the author relies chiefly on the memoirs and remains of the agitators 

and on the public documents in which their activities are recorded. 

Wilberforce, Clarkson, Macaulay, Buxton, Stephens, and their asso- 

ciates are ever in the center of the picture. Slavery is an unmitigated 

evil, and a crusade to banish it from the world is a matter of the first 
importance. Perhaps this is as it should be. 

Nevertheless, certain doubts creep in, and Professor Klingberg’s 
book suggests questions for which it is probably unreasonable to expect 
an answer. One would like to know somewhat about the planters’ side 
of the question. Manifestly slavery did not look to them altogether 
like it did to the crusaders against it, and we should relish a little more 
of their point of view than is contained in the hostile statements of their 
opponents. It would be interesting to know more of the foundations 
of the earlier power of the planters and the reasons for their subsequent 
decline. One wonders whether the crusade of the agitators was the 
most effective cause of their final defeat. Professor Klingberg hints 
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more than once that there were other forces at work besides the zeal 
and fervor of these apostles of freedom. 

Inevitably a book on a special topic such as this leaves the impression 
that the subject with which it deals was more nearly in the center of the 
public stage than was actually the case. Bringing pressure to bear on 
parliament in support of public questions was a very practical business 
carried on in a manner that had become conventional long before the 
agitation against slavery reached a critical stage. One would like some- 
thing a little more definite both as to the methods by which the actual 
legislation was accomplished and the means used to create the atmosphere 
favorable to it. Slavery was abolished the year after the first act was 
passed reforming parliament. Organized political agitation had been an 
old story in England for several generations. It would be interesting 
to know how much the various movements for reform current at the 
time overlapped, to what extent they were mutually helpful to each other, 
and to what extent they got in each other’s way. 

Though it is scarcely fair to hold it against Professor Klingberg, 
who undertook a different task, one would like to know more about 
slavery in England, the number of Negroes in the country and the 
manner of their treatment before and after Mansfield’s decision. Per- 
haps more light could be shed on that decision. It is possible that it 
was not wholly disconnected with the political circumstances attending 
its pronouncement. The last word has certainly not been said on slavery 
in England before this piece of judicial legislation. 

But Professor Klingberg may justly reply to all of this that he 
essayed to tell only the story of the anti-slavery movement in England as 
a phase of humanitarianism. That was certainly an important aspect of 
the movement, and of that aspect we are indebted to Professor Kling- 
berg for an acceptable history. 

W. T. LapRabE. 
Brack VALLEY: A ROMANCE OF THE ARGENTINE. By Hugo Wast, translated 


by Herman and Miriam Hespelt. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1928. 302 pp. 


Most people who hear of the Argentine think of it as a country en- 
tirely, uniformly, flat, of pa:npa rolling westward to the mountains (but 
not including them) and southward to Cape Horn and bounded on the 
east by the Atlantic. Few realize that the republic comprises a territory 
as large as is the United States from the Atlantic to the western frontier 
of those states bordering the west shore of the Mississippi and as varied, 
topographically, as if our Rocky Mountains edged that border. When 
Ibanez’s Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse leaped into notice ten years 
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ago, the description in the one chapter devoted to life in the Argentine 
was taken as an authentic report on the country in general. But, in truth, 
it gave an idea of only one part of it—the greater part, it is true, since 
there is more pampa than hill country ; still it ignored the important pro- 
vinces to the north of the flat lands. 

Hugo Wast, whose book Black Valley has the distinction of receiving 
the Royal Spanish Academy prize this year, and whose former work, 
Stone Desert, won the Argentine National Prize for 1927, has placed his 
stories in the mountainous districts that are a striking contrast to the 
prairies. Black Valley lies between lesser peaks of the cordillera in the 
province, and reaches to the edge of the Gran Chaco, the jungle that bord- 
ers Paraguay and enters the torrid zone. Yet the hill country has such an 
elevation that its temperature is hardly more tropical than that of the 
pampa. At the city of Cordoba begins the story of Black Valley, with 
the life of a school body of fourteen suddenly orphaned and left as a ward 
of the over-lord of the Valley, to which the guardian takes his charge 
for vacations. The description of the journey through the wilderness, 
on horseback as the only way to travel, to the place “Where the Winds 
Roar” is captivating ; one feels he is seeing new lands in new ways. 

The story develops in the foothills of the Andes. The plot is not 
distinctive ; it emp/oys the usual motives of jealousy, tyranny, suspicion 
and thwarted passion ; it is reminiscent of the sort of family feuds known 
to our Kentucky mountaineers but in this instance pursued by men of 
education and even culture. The story shows the fact that only two 
classes of society—so called—maintain in those regions, the patrons and 
the servidores. No foreigner appears in the tale; conditions and char- 
acterization are all native. It is in the wonderful descriptions of the 
country, in the setting made convincingly real that the greatest interest of 
the book will be found. The rich rancheros are gentlemen, however 
wild and fierce their conduct ; they are hijos de algo and the women are 
grand dames. As contrasts are peons, herders, half-breed servants who 
show dog-like faithfulness, physical courage, endurance, as also revenge, 
hate, lust, though no more violently than do their betters. Even a child 
exhibits lawlessness and primitive cruelty. It is a faithful reproduction 
of life in primal conditions that are so close to the adventitious as to 
merge in them at times. The book cannot fail to interest. 

Hugo Wast is the pen name of Gustavo Martinezy Zuviria whose 
former works have been translated into most of the European lan- 
guages. He plans to make a study of North American life when he 
returns from another visit to Spain. 


FLORENCE JACKSON STODDARD. 
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SELEcteD Poems or Amy Lowe Lt. Edited by John Livingston Lowes. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928. 244 pp. 


The author of The Road to Xanadu and Convention and Revolt in 
Poetry has skilfully chosen the best from Amy Lowell’s elever. volumes 
of verse. With the omission of many of the earlier and more experi- 
mental poems, the reader finds the poet here at her best. One is par- 
ticuluarly struck with the number and the high quality of the poems that 
deal in some way with New England. 

Already the Imagist movement, of which Miss Lowell was the 
recognized leader, begins to assume historical perspective. Clearly she 
was not only the best poet of that group but also the ablest advocate of the 
“New Poetry” in any school. It is quite possible, indeed, that her place 
in American literature will rest primarily upon her admirable critical 
prose. The Imagists, including Miss Lowell, rarely produced poems 
altogether commensurate with their high standards. They were too much 
interested in technique, in subtle nuances, in novel rhythmic effects ; they 
were too conscious of themselves and of their art; and they sometimes 
followed their self-imposed precepts too literally. Miss Lowell, how- 
ever, was too individual to confine herself to the limits of a school. 

Miss Lowell’s poetry has many admirable qualities: it is vivid, pro- 
vocative, full of life. Her shortcomings, however, are more evident 
now than when she was alive to defend her principles and her practice. 
Her poetry has the defect of most intellectual poetry: too often it lacks 
passion. Her poems were written for the sophisticated, and they often 
lack the indescribable quality which distinguishes great from merely 
good poetry. Miss Lowell was in many ways a self-made poet. She 
made the most of her talent, but one may doubt whether she was endowed 
with a high degree of poetic genius. She did, however, have her 
moments of vision and inspiration ; and in these she wrote certain poems 
which, we hope, lovers of poetry will long remember. Among these 
perhaps will be found “Patterns,” “Venus Transiens,” “Fool o’ the 
Moon,” “On Looking at a Copy of Alice Meynell’s Poems,” and, in 
lighter vein, “To a Gentleman Who Wanted to See the First Drafts of 
my Poems in the Interest of Psychological Research into the Workings 
of the Creative Mind.” 

Jay B. Husse tt. 


Man ts War. By John Carter. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1926. 398 pp 

When a man has made up his mind that war is inevitable, he can 
prove it—at least, to his own satisfaction. This is about what Mr. John 
Carter has done in this volume. It is a long book with a bewildering 
array of facts, facts which have been used many times over to prove all 
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sorts of things. What is distinctive about this book is that the author 
believes that war is absolutely inevitable, man being what he is, and that 
it is pitiable to think seriously of anything else—there is no other view- 
point. The thesis is simple and can be stated in a few pages. It is hard 
to see why so long a book should have been written about it. Most of 
the material is unnecessary and has no definite connection with what the 
author is trying to prove. All that is original with him could have been 
compressed into one tenth the number of pages here used. Aside from 
the one idea Mr. Carter is seeking to establish, his contribution consists 
of criticism, explicit or implied, of all those who hold a contrary opinion. 
He objects to those who look upon the League of Nations, which he 
patronizes, as a means of bringing peace to a distracted world. He looks 
upon the Church, which he does not understand and does not like, as 
being militant and making peace impossible. He talks about the “theoc- 
racy” but does not give any evidence that he knows there is a real God in 
the Universe. He pours the vials of his contempt upon pacifists and all 
others who, according to his judgment, are engaged in the misguided 
attempt to usher in an era when wars shall cease. Here is one illustra- 
tion : “Accordingly, the efforts of the swarm of peace-enthusiasts spawned 
by the recent years of misery and turmoil are utterly beside the point. 
They can never outlaw war, for war is the first rule of life” (p. 260). 
The one terrible sin, the only unorthodoxy which this author seems 
to recognize, is to believe in the improvability of human nature. We 
always have been cave-men; we are cave-men now; and nothing better 
appears in the offing. He closes the volume with this last fatuous fling: 
“The world will escape the blight of war when man ceases to be 
human. The world will find peace when man is extinct. For man is 
war.” (p. 351). 


Epmunp D. Soper. 


Joun Horne Tooke. By Minnie Clare Yarborough. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1926. xx, 252 pp. 


It is unfortunate that the author of this book, having done so much, 
did not do more. John Horne Tooke was an eighteenth-century eccentric 
whose career, if adequately described, would throw light on interesting 
aspects of English life. 

The author wrote her book under the auspices of a department of 
English, but only one chapter is devoted to Tooke as the author of the 
Diversions of Purely. Consequently it is as a biography of Tooke that 
we must estimate her book. As a biography it is inadequate, because she 
neglected to consult much of the material which a biographer of Tooke 
ought to have consulted, with the result that she naturally lacks apprecia- 
tion of the atmosphere in which her subject lived. 
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Not only did she write her book without visiting England, where 
alone much of the information she needed is to be found, but she did not 
consult some of the materials in the libraries where she worked. For 
example, John Horne was, among things, a newspaper controversialist, 
and some of the newspapers throwing light on his activities were access- 
ible to the author but are not cited in her book. 

For all that, Miss Yarborough has written the best narrative life of 
Tooke that has yet appeared. 


W. T. LaprapeE. 
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